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PERSONAL __ 


OLIDAY accommodation offered in charming 

cottage, completely modernised in north 
Devon village, 14 miles from one of the finest 
beaches in England and on bus route with connec- 
tions all over the country.—Write, Box 782 for 
further details. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CHILDREN’S PARTY DELIGHT. Novelty 
Magic, Talking Doll, Miniature Pantomime. 
Presented before Royalty.—CASTRO & APRIL, 
15, Ellington Road, Hounslow *Phones: HOUnslow 
0575; POPesgrove 5571. 
CHILDREN’S PARTY ? They'll love a film 
show.—HOME FILMS LTD. GERrard 5405/6. 
N OLD MAP of your County makes a decora- 
tive picture and an original gift. I have a 
large collection of genuine 17th and 18th century 
county maps by Speed, Blaeu, Saxton, Morden 
and others, at prices from 30/- up to £14. Please 
quote the district in which you are interested.— 
L. B. BAYNTON WILLIAMS will send particulars 
on request from Devonshire Cottage, Leatherhead, 
Surrey. 
ANTIQUES and FURNISHING. A choice collec- 
tion of Georgian Chairs, Easy Chairs, Dining 
Tables, Bureaux, Tallboys, Chests, Persian Rugs 
Mirrors, Ornamental China, Chinese Porcelain 
and Ivories, Cut Glass, Bronzes, etc. Inspection 
invited.—-WILLIAM WILLETT, LTD., Sloane 
Square, S.W.1. Tel.: SLOane 8141. 


SAFE INVESTMENT equal to a return of over 
4 per cent. Sums of £25 up to £5,000 may be 
invested with the Maidenhead Building Society. 
Interest is paid at the rate of 2} per cent. Income 
tax is paid by the Society.—Further particulars 
from SECRETARY, Tudor House, 58, King Street, 








Maidenhead. Telephone 1277. 
LWAYS WELL DRESSED WITHOU T 
COUPONS. Tailor-made Suits, Overcoats 
Costumes, etc., guaranteed Turned and Re- 


tailored as NEW. Over 30 years’ experience 
Savile Row garments. Repairs, Cleaning and/or 
Tailor-pressing. Advice and estimate without 
obligation. Send NOW for early completion.- 
SACKVILLE TAILORING CO., LTD. (Dept. C.L.). 
61, Bedford Hill, London, S.W.12. BALham 1600. 

IAMONDS, JEWELLERY, Old Gold, Antique 

and Modern Silver purchased for cash. Un- 
usually high prices.—Call or post: HOLMES, 
LTD., the Famous Jewellers and Silversmiths, 
29, Old Bond Street, W.1 (REG. 1396). 


AULTY a 





TELEPHONE WIRE, CHEAPER 
THAN STRING! Insulated, waterproof, suit- 
able for fencing, packing, horticulture, etc., 
break-point 545 lbs., 55/- pel mile coil; minimum 
quantity 1,000 ft. for 20/- (:arriage paid), imme- 
diate delivery. Sample on request.—Write, Dept. 
6, c/o STREETS, 110, Old Broad Street. E.C.2. 
OR THE DEAF, AMPLIVOX have designed an 
extremely small, self-contained valve Hearing 
Aid, giving superlative hearing in general con- 
versation and at meetings..—Demonstrations and 
particulars from 2, Bentinck Street, London, W.1 
(WELbeck 2591) and Branches. 
EOFFREY HOWARD OFFERS MUSIC 
EXTRAORDINARY for your Debutante 
Party and Hunt Ball. London Society’s favourite 
Dance Orchestra.—10, Glenhurst Rise, London, 
S.E.19. Telephone: LIVingstone 2737. 
AND-SPUN TWEED WOOLS from Harris and 
Hebrides (4-ply in 60 different shades) for 
hand knitting. Please send your tweed for match, 
quantity and coupons required (4 oz. 1 coupon).— 
ART NEEDLEWORK INDUSTRIES, LTD., 7, St. 
Michael's Mansions, Ship Street, Oxford. 
AND-WOVEN TWEEDS and hand knitted 
Jerseys. Patterns on request.—SPEYSIDE 
WEAVERS, Archiestown, Morayshire, Scotland. 
H4¥ve YOUR CARPETS DYED without removal 
or at our Works. Carpets, Curtains and 
Upholstery cleaned and demothed by experts in 
your own home or we will collect and deliver 
promptly. General Interior Cleaning undertaken. 
Fstimates with pleasure, Town or Country. 
FLEET CLEANING SERVICES, 126, Kentish Town 
Road, N.W.1. GUL. 3851. 
EALTH HORIZON—an illustrated quarterly 
magazine for the inquiring layman. July 
issue includes: *‘How Do Birds Sleep ?’’ by Seton 
Gordon; “Athletics and the Schoolboy,” by Sir 
Adolphe Abrahams. Five shillings per year. 
Tavistock House North, W.C.1. 
NTERIOR DECORATION. Hayes Marshall has 
a few vacancies. Six months practical inten- 
sive course.—Write SECRETARY, 50, Glebe Place, 
Chelsea, S.W.3. FLAxman 8724. 
AYFAIR CLASSICS. Hand-made Jerseys, 
Cardigans, Angora Woollies.—Order by post 
from 66, New Bond Street, W.1. 
ARQUET and all other kinds of wood fioors 
resurfaced, waxed and polished, old wood block 
floors relaid.—Write or ‘phone: PARQUET FLOOR 
SURFACERS, Homer Street, London, W.1. 
AMB. 3607. 
OY FOX (in person) and HIS BAND now avail- 
able Hunt, County Balls, Weddings, Social 
Functions, etc.—Write: 173, Kensington High 
Street, W.8. B.B.C. Decca records. 
EMAKE HANDBAG CO. execute all kinds of 
Handbag Repairs. Alterations and Relines. 
Send or call for estimate.—57, Brompton Road, 
Knightsbridge, S.W.3 (over Randalls). 
ELLING JEWELLERY OR SILVER ? 
£15-£35 for cultured pearl necklaces; £15-£25 
18-ct. pocket watches and chains; £3-£7 22-ct. 
wedding rings; £15-£75 gold cigarette cases; £25- 
£150 diamond eternity rings and watches; £20 for 
£5 gold pieces; £15-£80 solid silver tea-sets and 
trays; up to £1,000 for diamond or coloured stone 
rings, brooches, bracelets and earrings. Valua- 
tion by qualified expert (Fellow Gemmological 
Association). Register your parcels (we send 
cash or offer per return) or call at M. HAYES 
AND SONS, LTD., 106, Hatton Garden, London,, 
E.C.1. HOLborn 8177. Telegrams: ‘‘Golcase, 
Smith. London.”’ 
IMBER, To all Estate Agents and Land 
Owners, Old-established firm of English 
Timber Mercrents wish to purchase stands of 
timber giving full advantage of maximum contro] 
prices. Complete operations undertaken includ- 
ing felling, cording, burning and haulage.—Please 
reply to Box 645. 


We pay 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Per line, Private 3/-; Personal and Trade 4/-; (minimum 3 lines). 
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FOR SALE 


193 (24.9.37) Rolls Royce Phantom 111, 

Barker, owner/driver, 4-5-seater 
Saloon; colour grey and black, completely dis- 
appearing division, grey leather upholstery, 
fitted radio; tyres good; speedometer reading 
24,498; condition of car throughout excellent. 
Price 3,750 gns. 1936 (15.10.36) Rolls Royce Phan- 
tom 111, Windover, owner/driver 4-5-seater 
Saloon; colour black, completely disappearing 
division, light grey leather upholstery, fitted 
radio, two spare wheels; tyres good, including 
spares; engine, chassis and bodywork in first 
class condition; moderate mileage. Price 3,250 
gns.—LOMBARD BANKING LTD., Lombard 
House, St. Peter’s Road, Bournemouth; Lombard 
House, 10, Fell Road, Croydon. 


ROWN Tweed length, £10. Lady’s black/white 

Check Summer Coat, £12; Grey Stripe Suit, 
£12; Dress and Blouse Lengths; pair double Cotton 
Sheets, £6, no couvons, 5 ft. 3} in.—Box 785. 


TCHINGS by 

leather, in good condition. 
Box 781. 

X-R.A.F. Pilot, invalided out, must raise 

course and exam. fees. Selling pair White 
Daks, v.g. condition; Dalton Computor; Raleigh 
Cycle, 3-speed, v.g. condition. Offers ?—Box 776, 
> xeuisitE Persian Carpets, condition perfect , 

owner houseless. Pair rose pattern Ispahar. 
7 ft. x 4 ft., £200; Tabriz 12 ft. x 9 ft., blue, old rose: 
£150. Buryard 12 ft. x 9 ft. blue, red, sky blue 
medallion, £125.—Box 765. 

ISHING BROGUES, first quality, 44/6, no 

coupons. Also Wading Trousers.—FOSTER 
BROS., Ashbourne. 

OR SALE, American Broadtail Coat, very good 

condition; big Fox Collar, long, no coupons, 





George Cruickshank, bound 
What offers ?— 


£80; cocoa-dyed Ermine Cape, little worn, no 
coupons, £50.—Box 780. 
EEP Shooting Brake, coach-built, recently 


completed, extended chassis, seat 6-8, engine 
condition excellent, all fittings; tax £10; price 
(net cost) £485.—N. J. HOSKINS, Ashley Manor, 
Tetbury, Glos 

AGNIFICENT Marconiphone Autoradiogram 

for sale at reasonable price —Photograph and 
full particulars from Box 397. 

EW Avondale ‘‘Swan’’ Caravans, 16 ft. long. 
i 2 doors, end kitchen, lantern roof, now on 
view at CARAVANIA, LTD., 200, Cricklewood 
Broadway, N.W.2. GLAdstone 3434. 

ANELLING. Solid old oak, 7 ft. high, about 

50 ft. run, very fine quality and colour. Seen 
near Battle, Sussex.—Box 778. 

USSELL-NEWBERY Diesel Generating Sets, 

5 Kva, 230 volt A.C., fully automatic, self- 


starting. No batteries required. Brand new. 
Keen prices. Immediate delivery. Other sets in 
stock up to 15 Kva.—Particulars and expert 


advice, FRANKLIN, 15, Stonehouse Street, Clap- 
ham, S.W.4. MAC. 2020. 
CULPTURED MEMORIALS, 67, Ebury Street. 
London, S.W.1. A centre for artist-designed 
memorials in British stones, with good lettering. 
-Particulars and illustrated leaflet on request. 
HOOTING BRAKE, 193), Lincoln Mercury; 
special panelled body by Windovers, green and 
black; designed for shooting and fishing; 8-seater, 
5 back seats fold level; 3,000 miles since recon- 
ditioned engine fitted and thorough mechanical 
overhaul; two additional spare tyres almost new. 
£1,500 or near offer.—Box 787. 
STAMPS. Big range of Georgian Colonials, 
many scarce, all 1d. each; approval.- 
CHEESEMAN, 16, Addiscombe Road, Watford. 
HREE beautifully hand embroidered pure 
Linen Sheets for sale; large double bed size, 
part of Italian lady’s trousseau; valued pre-war 
£39 each. What offers ? No coupons required. 
Box 786. 





WANTED 


PPAREL. Highest prices returned for dis- 

carded Lounge Suits, Overcoats, Furs, Cloth- 
ing of all kinds.—Private owners may send with 
safety to Dept. C.L., JOHNSON, DYMOND AND 
SON, LTD., Auctioneers (Est. 1793), 24-25, Great 
Queen Street, London, W.C.2. 


OOKS WANTED by disabled ex-Serviceman 
contemplating bookselling. Immediate cash 
for large or small quantities.—Box 777. 
OINS AND MEDALS. Best prices paid for 
collections, also for gold and rare silver 
pieces. Standard Catalogue of English Coins, 5/-. 
Seaby’s monthly Coin and Medal Bulletin, 5/- per 
annum.—B. A. SEABY, LTD.. 65, Great Portland 
Street, London, W.1. 


ENGLISH TIMBER MERCHANTS desire to pur- 
chase Standing Trees in any part U.K., large 
or small quantities. Neat workmanship assured: 
best prices given.—HOPWOOD TIMBER CO., LTD.., 
48, Williamson Street, Hull. Tel.: 31732-1. 
OLDFISH. Estate owners or farmers with 
pools containing Goldfish or Fancy Fish for 
disposal, please communicate with Box Q/6626, 
A.K. ADVERTISING, 212a, Shaftesbury Avenue, 
London, W.C.2. 
UN, best make, 
762. 
ISSES MANN AND SHACKLETON pay high 
prices for Linen, Curtains, Blankets, etc., 
Silver and Plated Goods, Jewellery of every 
description. Also ladies’, gentlemen's and chil- 
dren’s discarded or misfit Garments and Furs. 
Offers or cheque by return for consignment sent. 
Est. 1860.—Fern House, Norbiton, Surrey. 
ETER JONES, Sloane Square, S.W.1, wish to 
buy secondhand Linens, Curtains, Furniture, 
China and Glass, Trunks and Suitcases in good 
condition.—Please write or telephone to the 
Department concerned. Sloane 3434. 
URPLUS Electric Light Generating Plant, 
complete with batteries, required.—Box 676. 
WANTED, Ivory and Bronze Figures by Preiss— 
Write, with details and price, Box 792. 
ANTED, light-weight Skirts, Shirt Blouses, 
thinnest Cardigan (38,28,40, length 40); man’s 
mackintosh Golf Jacket, chest 38; patent leather 
Shoes, size 8.—Box 783. 


hammerless ejector.—Box 


HOTELS AND GUESTS 
ALLYLICKEY HOUSE HOTEL, Bantry Bay. 
Magnificent situation, luxuriously furnished, 
excellent food. Fishing, boating, golf, hard tennis 
court. Vacancies July, Sept., Oct. Fully li- 
censed.—_MRS. GRAVES, Proprietor and Manager 
ALLYNAHINCH CASTLE, CONNEMARA, 
IRELAND. Excellent salmon, sea trout and 
brown trout fishing on famous Ballynahinch and 
Recess Fisheries reserved for guests. Shooting 
over 40,000 acres. Ballynahinch Castle is a Failte 
Hotel delightfully situated in the most beautiful 


part of Connemara and offers every comfort, 
excellent catering and a first-class cellar. 
Inquiries to MANAGERESS. 
RANCASTER, NORFOLK. DORMY HOUSE. 
HOTEL. Come and enjoy the healthiest 


holiday you have ever had. Bathing (from firm 
sands), riding, sailing, tennis, shooting, first-class 
golf at Brancaster and Hunstanton (6 miles), 
dancing, billiards and cocktail lounge.—Tel.: 
Brancaster 17. Ashley Courtenay recommended. 
ORNWALL. DORMY HOUSE HOTEL, ROCK, 
WADEBRIDGE. This delightful hotel has few 
vacancies July. Every recreation at hand—ball- 
room, own cinema, sandy coves, St. Enodoc Golf 


Course, tennis, riding. Club  licence.—Tel.: 
Trebethrick 40. 
ORNWALL. To discerning people, MULLION 
COVE HOTEL, MULLION, CORNWALL, 


offers good food and personal service. Exclusive 
situation on the lovely cliffs of Mounts Bay. 
National Trust landscape. Cocktail Bar, Billiards, 
Bathing, Boating, Golf.—Write for brochure to the 
Management: MR. and MRS. ‘STANLEY 
CHIVERS: ‘Phone: Mullion 328. 

ROVE HOTEL, SINGLETON, CHICHESTER. 

Exclusive Country House Hotel, in beautiful 
old-world village, near Goodwood. Excellent food, 
pleasant walks: golfing.—Tel.; Singleton 225. 

Make a note of this. 

AVES HALL. 

Overlooking the Ribble Valley. lying 2) 
miles off Clitheroe. Unquestionably the most 
delightful country hotel in the north. Exquisitely 
furnished, it well deserves its fame as ‘‘one of the 
stately homes of England.’’ Fishing on the 
Ribble; bathing pool; billiards; excellent library, 
etc. The “Trough of Bowland’’; Morecambe; 
Southport; Blackpool; Bolton Abbey; the Lakes, 
are all within easy reach. Handsome iliustrated 
brochure sent on request.—EAVES HALL, LTD. 
(Tel. No. 561), near Clitheroe, Lancs. Quote C 

ARBET HOTEL, KINLOCHBERVIE, SUTHER- 

LAND. Excellent sea trout, grilse and brown 
trout fishing, sea fishing. Wonderful scenery. 
Sea bathing. Fishing starts mid-April. Hot and 
cold. Electric light. Tel.: Kinlochbervie 201. 
Proprietors: R. and L. M. NEILSON. 

OLBROOK HOUSE HOTEL, WINCANTON, in 

smiling Somerset. Enjoy home life in a 
lovely country house in beautiful grounds. The 
comfort, service and goodness of the meals leave 
memories to cherish. Dancing, own stables, 
squash. Golf nearby. Waterloo to Templecombe 
2} hours. Club licence. Tel. 2377. 

EE BAY HOTEL, LEE, DEVON, situated in a 

beautiful and secluded valley by the sea. 
Rooms available from now and onwards.—All 
communications to the Proprietor: JOHN 
HAMILTON, Ilfracombe 69. 

INKS HOTEL, THURLESTONE SANDS. Visit 

this gem of Devonshire. Beside the sea and 
adjoins the golf links. Unvarying high standard 
comfort, service and cuisine. Full licence. 
Trains met Kingsbridge. Tel. 204. 

MARCATE. CLIFTONVILLE HOTEL—tne best 

air in England. Fully licensed; 150 bed- 
rooms; lift to all floors; ballroom; lounge; 
American and lounge bars; billiards; table tennis, 
etc. Dancing to the Cliftonville Dance Orchestra, 
—Apply: W. R. CORNISH, or ’phone Margate 1780. 

EAR EXMOUTH. KNAPPE CROSS HOTEL. 

One of the most beautiful hotels in S. Devon 
has a few vacancies through summer. 28 acres 
grounds. Exquisite view over sea and estuary. 
Licensed. Tel.: Exmouth 3543. 

N WINDERMERE LAKE, LANGDALE CHASE 

HOTEL. Best equipped Hotel in Lakeland. 
Country house environment. Many bedrooms 
with private bathrooms. Extensive grounds. 
Own boats and boat landing. Tel.: Ambleside 101. 

YLANDS, SPFANMORE. A delightful Guest 

House, 30 minutes from City or West End. 
Lovely garden, excellent cuisine, central heating, 
every comfort and consideration for guests. 
‘Phone: Grimsdyke 1747. 

EATON, S. DEVON. SEATON BEACH HOTEL, 

A.A.****, R.A.C. Splendidly situated beside 
the sea. A most pleasing atmosphere prevails of 
hospitality, cheerful service and studied comfort. 
Cocktail lounge and lounge bar. Billiards and 
gamesrooms. Golf.—Tel. 17. 

TOP at the GEORGE HOTEL (A.D. 1450), 

HATHERLEIGH, DEVON. Salmon, sea trout 
and trout fishing. Lovely country. Excellent 
touring centre. A few vacancies still available 
GUSSEX. OLD HASLINGS HOTEL, 
WARNINGLID. 

Main Brighton Road. 14 m. Brighton, 35 m. 








London. Country Hotel. Residence or for holi- 
days. Liberal catering. Personal attention. 
Licensed. ‘Phone: Warninglid 222. 


RY a few days at BROCKHAMPTON COURT 
HOTEL, S. HEREFORDSHIRE. We are con- 
fident you will stay longer and come again and 
again once you have seen how beautiful it is, and 
how comfortable, and have enjoyed the abundance 
of good food we always provide. Extensive 
grounds. Wonderful scenery. Fishing. Riding.— 
Write for illustrated brochure to G. B. TOBEY or 
‘phone Howcaple 239. 
HY NOT TRY a holiday in Ireland? CARAGH 
LAKE offers you every comfort in glorious 
surroundings with first-class food. Excellent 
salmon and trout fishing. Lake and river. Grand 
snipe and duck shooting.—Full particulars on 
request, THE MANAGERESS, Caragh Lake 
Hotel. Co. Kerry. 
YE VALLEY. Extremely comfortable Private 
Hotel offers attractive terms to those requir- 
ing permanent residence.—WESTLEY, ‘‘Hard- 
wick Court,’’ Chepstow. 


EDUCATIONAL 
AVIES, LAING & DICK, 7, Holland Park, W.1) 
Individual tuition for examinations. Na 
Special Entry. Army Entrance (new schem« 
lst M.B., Higher and School Certificates, Londor 
Matric., University Entrance and Scholarships. 
EARN Hairdressing and Beauty Culture for 
a successful career.—Prospectus Sec., Desk 4 
LONDON INSTITUTE OF HAIRDRESSING 
6, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.1. Beauty 
Culture Dept., 449, Oxford Street, W.1. MAYfair 
2962. 
EPCOTE LODGE, Findon, Sussex. Residential 
Riding Academy for Ladies. Long or short 
courses, Candidates successfully prepared for the 
I. of H. Examination.—Principa's: R. E. PRIT 
CHARD, ex-M.F.H. (Fellow and Instructor of the 
Institute of the Horse), and MRS. PRITCHARD 
HORT STORY WRITING. Send 23d. for 
“Stories that Sell To-day” (a special bulletin) 
and prospectus of world-famous’ course. 
REGENT INSTITUTE, 195a, Palace Gate,W.8. 
HE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC 
ECONOMY, EASTBOURNE. The Autumn 
Term commences September 29, 1948. All 
branches of Domestic Science taught. Day and 
resident pupils. Certificates granted. 
PRINCIPAL: MISS RANDALL, Ist Class Diploma, 
EDINBURGH COLLEGE OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
HINKING OF A JOURNALISTIC CAREER? 
If so, get in touch now with the LONDON 
SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM—the only School 
under the patronage of leading newspaper pro- 
prietors. Specialised and concentrated Journal- 
istic course offered at HALF FEES. Special 
courses in Short Story Writing, Poetry and Radio 
Play Writing. PERSONAL COACHING.—Write 
for free book and advice to: L.S.J., 57, Gordon 
Square, London, W.C.1. MUS. 4574. 
HE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 
South Molton Street, W.1. MAYfair 5306-8. 
For 1948 vacancies early application is essential. 
PTON HALL Boarding school for girls over 
8; individual attention; home comforts, 
excellent food. Preparation for all examinations. 
—Prospectus from HEAD-MISTRESS, Upton Hall, 
Upton, Northampton. 
GARDENING 
(CARDEN ALTERATIONS and development can 
now be undertaken anywhere in the West 
Midlands, and expert advice and estimates given. 
—Apply: MIDLAND GARDENS, LTD., Exchange 
Street. Wolverhampton. 
ARDENS DESIGNED AND CONSTRUCTED. 
Sherwood Cup Chelsea Show, 1927. Note new 
address.—-GEORGE G. WHITELEGG (of Chisle- 
hurst), Nurseries Knockholt, Kent. 
AZEL WATTLE HURDLES, closely woven, 
guaranteed finest quality, ideal for garden 
fencing, plant protection, screening, etc. 6 ft. 
x 3 ft., 13/-; 6 ft. x 4 ft., 18/-; 6 ft. x 5 ft., 23/-; 6 ft. 
x 6 ft., 28/- each. Quotations given for special 
sizes. Carriage paid. C.W.O.—Direct from the 
craftsmen: BARKER & GEARY, Wood Merchants, 
King’s Somborne, near Stockbridge, Hants. 
OVELY GARDENS. RALPH HANCOCK, Land- 
scape Architect and Contractor, creator of 
many famous gardens, will design and build any- 
where. Specialist in period, rock and water and 
formal gardens. Beautifully illustrated book to 
bona fide inquirers.—4, Park Mansions Arcade, 
Knightsbridge, London, S.W.1. Tel.: KEN. 3077. 
OTOR LAWN MOWERS, large stocks avail- 
able for immediate delivery.—KIRKWOOD 
BROS., 1053, London Road, Thornton Heath, 
Surrey. Tel.: Tho. 4780. 
EGETABLE and Flower Seeds of quality. Our 
Catalogue is helpful and interesting. Free on 











request.—W. J. UNWIN, LTD., Seedsmen, Histon, 
Cambs. 4 
OOD Labels, Stakes, Seed Boxes, Raffia, 


Twine and all Garden Sundries. Send stamp 
for List.—J. T. LOWE. LTD., Longham, Dorset. 


LIVESTOCK 
[Tp Anvie DINMONT TERRIERS. Some Puppies 
for sale-—MRS. TURNER, The Leys, Latch- 
more Bank. Bishop's Stortford. *Phone 924. 
OR Sale, Englisn Springer Pups, liver and 
white, dogs and bitches, whelped March 31. 
Pedigree includes International, Field Trial, and 
other champions.—BRIG. G. RAWSTORNE, Rovie 
Lodge, Rogart, Sutherland. Rogart 210. 
OLDEN RETRIEVER, Labrador, Setter and 
Spaniel Puppies, usually for sale.—DOR- 
MAN’S FARM, Broadbridge Heath, Sussex. 
ERWIN ST. BERNARD KENNELS, Bell View, 
Windsor. Stock usually for sale of the finest 
quality only. 
ESS, lovely pedigree Golden Cocker bitch, 18 
months, ideal companion, house and car 
trained, used to all farm animals; registered; 
15 gns. Golden Cocker Puppies, by Breach 
Golden Sovereign, 10 gns. each. Jack Russell 
Terriers, sire Whusky, purchased from Frank 
Anyan, Blackmoor Vale Huntsman (retiring), 
gamest to fox or badger ever bred. Dogs gun- 
trained, and boarded. Various dogs at stud. 
S.G. HALLETT, Breach Farm Kennels, Charlton 
Adam, Taunton. Tel.: Charlton Macknell 219. 
ANTED, Chihuahua. News of the breed much 
appreciated.—_MACALISTER, 170, Manor 
Green Road, Evsom. 





ELLOW.*Labrador Puppies. Valuable litter 
ern 25.3.48. Very strong and healthy. 
Parents good workers. 10 guineas. each. 


ANTINGHAM RECTORY. Norwich. 
“ COUNTRY LIFE” COPIES 
For Sale 
15 COPIES “Country Life,’’ Nov. 10, 1944, 
to Dec. 12, 1947. Complete, inclusive 
Jubilee and Wedding numbers. £7 or nearest 
offer.—Box 779. 
ADVERTISER would regularly sell his copy of 
“Country Life’ within‘one week of publication. 
—Offers to R. WILLSON, 23, Surrey Road, Bourne- 
mouth. 
Wanted 
NVALIDED Naval Officer wants regular supply 
“Country Life,’’ not more than three weeks old, 
in good condition.—State price BM/DEVE, 
London. W.C.1. 
OTHER PROPERTY AND AUCTIONS 
ADVERTISING PAGE 58 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


SUFFOLK—FOUR MILES WEST OF IPSWICH 
prensa me ane IVYWELL FARMS, 404 ACRES, BURSTALL 
, 5 A valuable Fruit Growing, - : 
Market Gardening and 
Mixed Agricultural Estate 
producing a total rent of 
£1,052 per annum. 
The modern Residence, 
Lounge Hall, 2 reception, 
conservatory, 5 bedrooms, 
sun lounge, and 2 bathrooms. 
Ivywell Fruit Farm with 
comfortable farmhouse. 
Two ranges of buildings. 
Twelve cottages. 
72 acres of orchards in full 
‘ , , : , P bearing. Productive arable, <i a ee Ng i 
“‘BERRISHILL.”” THE SOUTHERN FRONT. and a small holding of 9 acres. IVYWELL FARMHOUSE. 


For Sale by Auction at the Crown and Anchor Hotel, Ipswich, on Tuesday, July 20, at 2.30 p.m. (unless previously sold). 
Auctioneers : Messrs. SPURLINGS & HEMPSON, 26, Princes Street, Ipswich, Suffolk, and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. Particulars 1/-. 


OXFORDSHIRE. HENLEY 4 MILES 
THE SATWELL HOUSE ESTATE, ROTHERFIELD GREYS 


A modern Georgian-style 
house overlooking beauti- = 
ful grounds and woods. “ai 
Three _ reception, _ billiards 
room, 8 principal bedrooms, 
bathroom, 2 secondary bed- 
rooms. Compact offices. 
Main water and electricity. 
Central heating. Productive 
home farm including old- 
world farmhouse (let). Ample 
buildings. Pair of cottages. 
Pasture and arable. Cherry 
orchard and woodland. 
ABOUT 104 ACRES , * 
Possession of residence. § , af 


For Sale by Auction at the Town Hall, Henley-on-Thames, on Thursday, July 29, at 2.30 p.m. (unless sold privately). 
Auctioneers : Messrs. SIMMONS & SONS, Henley-on-Thames, Reading and Basingstoke, and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (Pars. 1)-, 


ADJOINING SUNNINGDALE GOLF COURSE 
KINGSWOOD HOUSE, SUNNINGDALE 
Delightfully situated Resi- 


dence with access to the 
course from 5 private gates 




















Four reception, 8 principal 
and 6 secondary bedrooms, 
4 bathrooms. Central heat- 
ing. All main services. 
Garage. Stabling. Lodge. 


Fine lawns, Dutch garden, 
swimming pool, two garden 
houses, kitchen garden and 
orchard. Leasehold, 99-year 
lease over 57 years unexpired 
at ground rent of £104/5/- p.a 





In all about 19 acres. Vacant Possession of residence and 12% acres. 


For Sale by Auction in the Hanover Square Estate Room on Monday, July 26, at 2.30 p.m. (unless sold privately). 
Auctioneers : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. Particulars 1/-. 


BETWEEN EAST GRINSTEAD AND TUNBRIDGE WELLS 
‘“‘BOLEBROKE,”” NEAR HARTFIELD 


A fine 15th-century Resi- , 
dence approached by a 
drive with entrance lodge. 
Five reception, gun room, 
8 principal and 6 servants’ 
bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, 
5 bathrooms. Private elec- 
tricity and water. Central 
heating. Septic tank drain- 
age. Granary. 

Fine old gatehouse. 
Beautiful pleasure grounds. 
Two cottages. 

In all 28 ACRES 


Vacant Possession. 


For Sale by Auction at the Hanover Square Estate Room on Monday, July 26 at 2. 30 p. m. 1. (uniess previously sold). 
Auctioneers : Messrs. CHARLES J. PARRIS amalgamated with Messrs. ST. JOHN SMITH & SON, Uckfield. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. Pars. 1/-. 


Telegrams ;: 


MAYiair 3771 3 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 “Galleries, Weado, London." 


(10 lines) 
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JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, W.1  maveamssi6/7 


CIRENCESTER, NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS, YEOVIL, CHICHESTER, CHESTER, NEWMARKET AND DUBLIN 
CHICHESTER HARBOUR RADNORSHIRE 





On the water’ s edge about 14 miles from Chichester. Three miles from Presteigne. 
THE SALTINGS, DELL QUAY, NEAR CHICHESTER £4,250. MANSION. 204 ACRES 
e Entrance hall, lounge, 
; ; . dining room, kitchen, 2 bed- Stone-built Mansion 


rooms, 2 bathrooms, etc., of 30 rooms and 3 bath- 
annexe with sitting room, 
bedroom and _ bathroom, 
Central heating. Main water 
and electricity. 
Gardens, with long fore- 
shore frontage, extending to 
some 1% ACRES, and 
having spacious swimming 
pool, mill house, shelters, 
hard tennis court, kitchen 
garden, etc. 180 ACRES of woodlands. 
By Auction at Chichester in ™ <_< oon previously sold), Wednesday, 


uly . 
Joint Auctioneers: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF 37, South Street, Chichester 


rooms. 
OUTBUILDINGS 
CO.’S ELECTRICITY 
Good water supply. Gardens 


Timber-built cottage 





FREEHOLD FOR SALE 








(Tel. 2633/4), and WYATT & SON, 59, East Street Chichester (Tel. 2296/7). Sole Agents: Messrs. JACKSON-STOPS, Castle Street Cirencester. Tel. 334/5. 
SOMERSET WEST SUSSEX COAST 4 MILES FROM EAST GRINSTEAD 

Wells 12 miles. Wincanton 5 miles. Within easy reach of the Within easy reach of Chichester Harbour. 
contre of the town. A FREEHOLD, FREE AND FULLY LICENSED 
RUTRASTIVS CHORE HESNeE HOTEL STANDING IN 6 ACRES OF WELL- 


SUTHFIELD HOUSE, BRUTON 
‘ ’ , , : Entrance hall, lounge, garden room, dining room, 5 bed- MANTAES GHSUES 
Stone and slate or tiled Georgian House with casement a 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, domestic offices, etc 


windows. nite aig “ -” . Containing 27 bedrooms, each with lavatory basin and 
ce ae , Main water and electricity. gas fire. 

Hall, cloakroom, lounge, dining room, sitting room, kitchen, * 

scullery, etc., 4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 attics. Garage. Modern drainage. Double garage. Restaurant, lounges, bars, etc. 


All main services. Old-world garden. Pleasant gardens. ; 

Although the Hotel is ready to be taken over as a going 

concern, the owner is prepared to Sell Unfurnished for 

Auction (unless previously sold privat: ly) at the Half PRICE FREEHOLD £7,250 conversion into flats, a school, etc. 

Moon Hotel, Yeovil, on Friday, July 23, 1948, at 3 p.m. 

Auctioneers: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, Yeovil Agents: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, — South JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF 8 Hanover Street, 
(Tel. 1066), London and Provinces. Street, Chichester. Tel. 2633/4. London, W.1. MAYfair 3316/7. 


VACANT POSSESSION. EARLY POSSESSION. 











NEAR STOW-ON-THE-WOLD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE NEWBURY ONE MILE 
Kingham Junction (main line ai omy per Ag miles. Stow-on-the-Wold 3 miles. 


ODDINGTON RECTORY, LOWER masacayr ier ; Late GEORGIAN HOUSE 
An attractive 


Standing on high ground overlooking the racecourse. 


recently redecorated throughout. 











with later additions in Eight bedrooms, 2 dressing 

Queen Anne and Victorian rooms, 3 bathrooms, 4 

style. Three reception . 

rooms, 12 bed and dressing reception rooms. 

rooms, bathroom, con- 

venient offices. Main elec- Central heating. 

tric light and power. Main 

water. Own (drainage. ah 

Garage for 2. Stabling. All mains. 

Charming gardens and 

grounds, paddocks. Allot- Garage, stabling and out- 

ment gardens. In all some buildings 

181, ACRES : 
With Possession of the Charming timbered grounds. 
House, Gardens and build- ae 
ings on completion. Two good paddocks. 
For Sale by Auction, as a whole or in Three Lots (unless previously sold ABOUT 15 ACRES 
privately) at The sencees! —— Hotel, oo elaine on Tuesday, 
y 27, 1948, at 3 p.m. Sole Agents: Messrs. JACKSON-STOPS, Old Council Chambers, Castle 

Auctioneers: JACKSON- -sTors. make’ Street, Cirencester (Tel. 334/5). Street, Cirencester. Tel. 334/5. 








wee oa WINKWORTH & CO. 


48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.I 
NEWMARKET AREA ONE HOUR FROM TOWN SURREY HILLS 


In a village with bus service. On a hill in favourite country. High up. Lovely view. London 20 miles. 
A 17th-CENTURY COTTAGE AN OLD PERIOD HOUSE A MODERN RESIDENCE 














Five bed., 2 bath., 2 staff and 3 reception rooms. Ten bed., 4 bath., and 3 reception rooms. Eight bed., 4 bath., and 4 reception rooms. 
Main electricity and central heating and other conveniences, Original features preserved, but 20th-century comforts Central heating. Main electricity. Ample stabling, garage 
all in good order. skilfully added. and flat. 
PRICE £5,750, WITH % ACRE PRICE £20,000 WITH 25 ACRES PRICE £15,000 WITH 5 ACRES 
or with major contents, £6,750 Charming grounds and 2 cottages. Agents: R. H. & R. W. CLUTTON, 107, Bell Street, Reigate, 
WINKWorTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, W.1. WINKWoORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, W.1. and WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, 1 





SOUTH DORSET 
A SMALL MODERN RESIDENCE built of local material, close to a delightful old Market Town. 
It comprises 5 bed., 2 bath., 2 reception rooms, kitchen, etc., and central heating and main electricity are installed. Garage for 2 cars. Garden and grounds. 
PRICE £8,500, WITH 4 ACRES 
Owner’s Agents; WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. Tel. GRO. 3121. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


BERKSHIRE—OXFORDSHIRE BORDERS 


Henley-on-Thames } mile. London 36 miles. 


WOODLANDS HOUSE, REMENHAM 





WALES 


Carmarthen and Cardigan Borders. 
PENYRALLT, PENTRECOURT 


A Regency Dower House An attractive stone- built 
standing high up in well House in good order, 
timbered pleasure with beautiful views. 
grounds. Hall, 3 reception rooms, 
Three reception,8 bedrooms, 6 bed and dressing rooms, 
3 bathrooms, offices. Main 3 attic rooms, bathroom. 


electricity. Main. water, Complete domestic offices. 
gas. _—_—- Central __ heating, Central heating. Electric 

Garage. Stabling. light. Good water supply, 
Attractive terraced  gar- Telephone. Garages. 
dens, prolific kitchen gar- Stabling. 


Tennis court. 
Good sporting facilities, 
including first-class salmon 
and sea-trout fishing in 
the district. 


den. 
Staff flat. Bungalow. 
Lodge. 400 feet river 
frontage. 


IN ALL 34 ACRES 





For Sale by Auction as a whole or in 4 Lots at the Town Hall, Henley-on- 


IN ALL 4 ACRES 
Thames, on Thursday, July 29, at 2.30 p.m. (unless sold privately). 


For Sale by Auction at a low reserve (unless previously sold). 


Auctioneers: JOHN NORTON, Esq., Ludlow, 
and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. 


SOUTH CORNWALL 


In open country 6 miles from the Helford River. 
Attractive Modern House with magnificent sea views. 


Solicitors: Messrs. ILIFFE SWEET & CO., 2, Bedford Row, W.C.1. 
Auctioneers: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. Particulars 1/-. 


BETWEEN LONDON AND THE SEA 


About one mile from the station (Victoria 40 minutes). 








Attractive Old-fashioned Residence with grounds intersected by River Mole. 
Four reception rooms, mod- 
ern domestic offices, 8 bed 
and dressing rooms, 2 bath- 
rooms. Central heating. 


Four reception rooms, 10 
bed and dressing rooms, 3 
bathrooms,complete offices. 


Main electricity, water and . oo ee ie 
gas. Modern drainage. Company's electric light. 


Part central heating. Good water supply. 


Garages and outbuildings. Chauffeur’s room. Garage. 
Three cottages. 
Attractive gardens and 
Well-wooded grounds with grounds of 2 ACRES 
lawns, orchards, pasture 


‘ amental woodland. ee 
and ornamental »dland Adjoining beach. 





IN ALL ABOUT 20 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD. POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 
Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (9,367) 


MAYfair 3771 
(10 lines) 


A further 5 acres of paddock can be rented. 
PRICE FREEHOLD £8,250 FOR QUICK SALE 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. 


20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 





(44,517) 





Telegrams : 
“Galleries, Wesdo, London.’’ 











REQent 0293/3377 
Reading 4441 


Telegrams: 
“Nichenyer, Piccy, London’’ 
“Nicholas, Reading’’ 


NICHOLAS 


stablished 1882) 


1, STATION ROAD, READING : 4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1 
TILEHURST HEIGHTS, NEAR READING 


Delightfully situated on the slope of a hill. Main line station % mile. Reading 3 miles. 





A MODERN RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER 


Five bedrooms (h. and c. basins), bathroom, 3 reception rooms (lounge 30 ft. long), lounge hall, gent’s 
cloakroom. All with polished block floors, 


Well-equipped modern kitchen with boiler, refrigerator, and washing machine. 


Beautifully timbered grounds with meadow land of 103%, ACRES. Garage 2 cars. Central heating 
throughout. Electric light. Co.’s water. Main drainage. 


For Sale by Auction on July 22, 1948, 


Particulars of Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading, and Messrs. Gippy & Gippy, Station Approach 
Maidenhead. 








44, ST. JAMES’S 


REQGent 0911 (2 lines) 
PLACE, S.W.1 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK = “tense 
WEST SUSSEX IDEAL COUNTRY HOME FOR 
CITY GENTLEMAN 
BEACON HILL FARM, HARTING 


ONE OF THE MOST ATTRACTIVE PROPERTIES 
ON THE MARKET. 





OWNER GOING ABROAD. 


NEWBURY DISTRICT 


34 miles main line station, Paddington 70 mins. 


Petersfield 7 miles. Chichester 9 miles. Delightful downland 


estate. Superb high position with panoramic views to Solent. FOXHOLD FARM 


25 miles from the City, amidst glorious and rural surroundings 
away from all present and prospective development. 





Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 9 bedrooms, dressing room, 
3 bathrooms. 


Excellent water and electric light supplies. 
Aga. Flat. Cottage. Garages, etc. 
IN ALL 242 ACRES 


(50 acres cultivated and 190 woodland). 


shooting. 


VACANT POSSESSION. 


Excellent 


For Sale Freehold privately or by Auction on July 30. 


Joint Auctioneers: Wyatt & Sons, Chichester (Tel. 
2296/7), and JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s 
Place, 8.W.1 (REGent 0911). 


The Residence, which faces south and south-west, stands 
on a knoll, commands wonderful views, and is in the centre 
of a park and is encircled by its own lands of about 


236 ACRES 


including a farm (let), lodge, cottage and farmhouse, 
together with ample buildings. 

The residence contains hall, 3 sitting rooms, 11 bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms, maids’ sitting room, kitchen with 4-oven Esse 
cooker. 

Main electricity and power, central heating, ample water. 
Stabling and garages. Walled garden. 


Early P. ion ( 





pt of portions let). 


Inspected and thoroughly recommended by the Sole Agents: 
JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, 8.W.1. 





(L.R.22557) 





Occupying a unique situation on a south slope with a very fine 
range of views, and a frontage to a small trout stream. 


SMALL PLEASURE FARM. 


In first-rate order, with a most interesting small House of 

2-3 bedrooms, modern bathroom, 2 sitting rooms, kitchen, 

etc. Small T.T. Attested Farmery. Automatic electric 
Deisel lighting and pumping plant. 


25 ACRES 


Mainly pasture with further land rented. Live and dead 
farmstock and furnishings of house can be purchased if 
required. 


To Let Unfurnished for few years (with option to 
purchase). 

Joint Sole Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. 

James’s Place, S.W.1; me li WATSON & BARTON, 
Newbury. 
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6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 i 
Fans REGent 8222 (15 lines) Telegrams: “Selanlet, Piccy, London’’ 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE OXSHOTT, SURREY 
340 feet up amid lovely country and with fine views thereof. Close to lovely wooded expanse. Easy reach of well-known golf courses, 4 mile from station. 
Between Northampton and Towcester, each 4 miles away. “THE RED H OUSE,” 
“BLISWORTH HOUSE,” BLISWORTH Extremely attractive Freehold Property with well-equipped Residence 
Interesting Freehold Hall. 3 recent ee 
. 4 all, ¢ ption, 7 bed 
Manor House (circa 1500). rooms, 2 dressing rooms, 
Panelled hall, 3 reception 4 bathrooms, offices. 
aoe * ioe. © Soe amas, greenness 
s. Me » so 
Central heating. Village a 
drainage. Own water Enchanting pleasure gar- 
supply. dens with kitchen garden 
Cottage. Garage. Stabling. and orchards § over 
Small farmery, etc. Ate ‘ 
Lovely old-world gardens, “Rid Cc ” 
a , ; geway Cottage 
oe —. ~ — modern villa residence and 
arable 3 ccR . abo garden. 
All public services. 
ine Main drainage. 
For Sale by Auction on Wednesday, July 21 (uniess sold privately). For Sale by Auction in two Lots at the St. James’s Estate Rooms, S.W.1, 
Solicitors: Messrs. RAY & VIALS, 18, Market Street, Northampton. a on Tuesday, July 20, 1948 (unless sold privately). ; 
Auctioneers: HAMPTON & “SON S, 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1. Solicitors: Messrs. CROFTS ba ony a Sade & CO., 14, Artillery Row, 
ictoria Street, S.W.1. 
oO NLY 7 MILES FROM HYDE PARK CORNER Auctioneers: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. 
erence noes Fi d t Woki pein snl tati if t 
Mav res e ok S 7 ine . -“ourse, ete. 
Practically adjoining. Secluded and rural. Pete eee, Tt ee ove to main tine station, go course, etc 
i i d 
Delightful Modern ra. vale 
Georgian Residence. 
Lounge hall, 3 reception in first-rate order. 
rooms, 6 bathrooms, 15 oo J 
bed and dressing rooms and Three reception rooms, 
complete offices. 7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 
and usual offices. 
Fitted basins. 
Central heating. Main services. 
South aspect. fa © 
Richly appointed. TWO GARAGES 
Garage for 4cars. Stabling. Well-stocked gardens of 
iy TWO COTTAGES % ACRES 
FREEHOLD £8,500 
7 ACRES OF DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS AND PADDOCKS IDEAL FOR LONDON BUSINESS MAN. 
Apply HAMPTON & SONS, High Street, Wimbledon Common, S.W.19 (WIM. 0081). Recommended by HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, Gy 
(P.5283) (8.52714) 
BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19 (Tel.: WIM. 0081), & BISHOP’S STORTFORD (Tel. : 243) 
AUCTIONS 110 acres, with attested herd licence. Walking- BRISTOL (within 5} miles of centre). TRATFORD-ON-AVON. The _highly 
. ~ = st 5 ham 230 acres, with private and farm XVth-century Farmhouse with oak important property, “Red Walls,” com- 


CHESHAM, BUCKS 
GREENACRE, COPPERKINS LANE 
Delightfully situated in the famous Chiltern 
Country enjoying a lovely woodland setting, 
about 1 mile from Amersham Station. A 
Freehold Country Residence containing 6 
excellent beds, bath (h. and c.), cloakroom, 
3 rec., kitchen and offices. Garage. Green- 
house and summer house. All services. 
Exquisite timbered gardens and grounds, in 
all about 2 acres. Vacant Possession. Auction 
at the Station Hotel, Amersham, on Tuesday, 
July 13, 1948, at 3 p.m. (unless sold privately 
beforehand). Joint Auctioneers: 


MESSRS. W. BROWN & CoO. 

Berkhamsted, Herts (Tel. 96), and 
MESSRS. HAMPTON & 

6, — - Street, St. James’s, 

V.1 (Tel.: REGent 8222). 


“MANNAMEAD” 
Beaconsfield Road, Epsom Downs, Surrey 
The well-known modern Freehold Race- 
horse Training Establishment and Detached 
Residence of 4 beds., 3 recep., usual offices, 
double garage, gardens, outbuildings. Stabl- 
ing for 20, 2 paddocks. About 4 acres. To be 
Sold by Auction in one lot by 


MR. J. WESTBURY, F.A.L.P.A. 
at the King’s Head Hotel, Epsom, on Wed- 
nesday, July 28, 1948, at 6.30 p.m. Particu- 
lars from the Auctioneer: Mr. J. WESTBURY, 
F.A.L.P.A., 120, Streatham Hill, London, 8.W.2. 
Tel.: TULse Hill 2626. 


WEST SUSSEX COAST 
Delightful residential district with fine sea 


views. 
FALCONHOLME, KINGSTON GORSE 
Gentleman’s Detached modern Residence, 
built at great cost. Four principal and 8 staff 
bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, 
good domestic offices, etc. Double garage. 
Charming grounds with hard tennis court, 
lawns, 3 greenhouses, kitchen gardens, etc., 
nearly 2 acres. Freehold with Possession. 
For Sale by Auction (unless sold previously) 
on Friday, July 16. Illustrated particulars 
from Auctioneers : 


EDWARD SYMMONS & PARTNERS 


F.R.LC.8., F.A.1., 36. Berkeley Street, W.1° 
MAYfair 0016. 


London, 














By order of Wilfrid Appleyard - 
YORKSHIR 
Between Hi te ai J Ripon. 
THE COPGROVE “ESTATE 
(southern portion) comprising beautiful 


Period House of ge yet size, 3 reception 

6 bedrooms, all modern conveniences. 
Central heating, Delightful grounds. Walled 
kitchen garden and paddock. Occaney Farm, 


residences, small holding and 8 acres, the whole 
extending to 350 acres of rich grass and arable 
land. Every modern convenience provided. In 
4 Lots. Freehold. For Sale by Auction, with 
Vacant Possession, at The Commercial Hotel, 
Knaresborough, on Thursday, July 15, at 
3 p.m. Illustrated partic ulars (price 2/6) from 
the Joint Aertieneete 
THO TON & LINLEY, F.A.!I. 
x ptt Belen Yorks: 
JOSEPH CUNDALL & SONS 
Sherburn, Malton, Yorks. 


WANTED se 


OUNTRY. Wanted, cottage “nominal 
price or rent any condition, prepared to 

do repairs and decorating. Country lover 
seeks week-end release from city grime.— 
Write Box Y.276, WILLINGS, 362, Gray’s Inn 
Road, W.C.1. wR 
HOME COUNTIES, preferably S. or 5.W. 
uady wants 4 or 5 U nfurnishe d Rooms 














(self-contained) in country house, part of 
garden.—Box 678. aes: 
GLAM., easy reach Swansea. Wanted, 

* pure hase/rent, 2-floor House, 3-4 recep., 

4-6 beds., 1-2 bathrooms. Garage. Prefer- 


ablv countrv vista, near sea.—Box 774. 


FOR SALE 


ANDOVER (5 miles west of). Exceptional 
modern Residence, 2 reception, 4 bed- 
rooms, bathroom, built-in garage, outbuildings. 
5 acres. Possession £6,500.—Sole Agents: 
Messrs. WOOLLEY & WALLIS, The Castle 
Auction Mart, Salisbury, and at Romsey and 
Ringwood, Hants. 
BERKS. Small Farmery and very attractive 
compact, modern, Gentleman’s Residence. 
Paddington 1 hour. Four principal bedrooms 
and 3 small, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception, nursery. 
H. and c. basins. Central he: ating. Telephone. 
About 15 acres pasture and woods. Freehold 
£12,000.—Apply: CooKsEY & WALKER, 17, 
Market Place, Reading. Tel. 2288/9. 
BOURNEMOUTH. On the renowned 
West Overcliff Drive, 3 mins. bus, shops 
and beach 8 minutes. Exceptionally well- 
built medium-size Residence of character. 
Eight bedrooms and dressing, 3 bath, fine 
lounge, 2 other reception, offices. Double 
gases. Matured garden. Bargain £8,500.— 
Sole Agents: JAMES & SONS, F.A.I1., 32, Poole 
Hill, Bournemouth. Tel. 5380-1. 
CHANNEL ISLANDS. JERSEY. Low 
rates and income tax. Comprehensive 
selection of modern Residential Properties as 
inspected obtained from RuMsEY & RUMSEY, 
Country Department, 111, Old Christchurch 
Rd., Bournemouth (Tel. : 780), and Branches. 




















panelled screens and oak beams. Situated in 
a secluded village. Three reception rooms, 
4 bedrooms, bathroom. good domestic offices. 
Mains water and electricity. Telephone. 
Garage. Range of stone and tiled outbuildings 
including barn, stabling, cartshed, etc. 
10 acres productive orchards and pasture land. 
Low outgoings. Additional 7 acres pasture 
nearby may also be purchased if desired. At 
present run as a Riding School. Possession 
of the whole September, 1948. Price £9,500. 
Box 784. 


ATERHAM (NEAR) SURREY. Mag- 

nificent Country House with own grounds 
of 63 acres. Comprising well-stocked kitchen 
garden, hard tennis courts, putting green, 
extensive woodlands and well laid-out lawns 
and gardens. Accommodation: 9 bedrooms, 
4 bathrooms, 5 reception rooms. servants’ 
quarters and _ excellent domestic offices. 
Chauffeur’s cottage. Large stables and garage 
for 3 cars. Price £13,000 freehold.—Apply: 
GRANT, WARE & NELSON, 8, Clarges Street. 
W.1 (GROsvenor 2123). 





prises an exceptionally attractive Residence 
situate in the most favoured residential part of 
this world-renowned borough, and standing 
in its own matured pleasure grounds with 
tennis lawn, shrub and flower gardens, well- 
cultivated vegetable garden, and shaded by 
fir and other trees. The excellent accommo- 
dation is on two floors and includes: hall, 
lounge hall, 4 reception rooms, convenient 
modernised domestic quarters, 7 bedrooms. 
bathroom, w.c., heated linen room. Garage. 
Greenhouse. All main services. Telephone, 
Freehold with Vacant Possession.—Apply: 
WALKER, BARNARD AND SON, F.A.I., 46, Sheep 
Street, Stratford- -on-Avon. Tel. 258 L 


EYBRIDGE. Detached Freehold Resi” 

dence, well planned with 4 principal 
bedrooms 3 other bedrooms, dressing room 
and bathroom, 3 reception rooms, usual 
offices, garage. Well laid-out gardens of 
nearly 1$ acres. To be solid with vacant 
possession. Price £7,500.—Apply: DEBEN HAM, 
TEwson & Co., 8, Telegraph Street, E.C.2 
(Mon. 5962) 








RPINGTON, KENT. Architect’s charm- 
ing detached modern Residence in pretty 
position, close open country and easy walk 
station with frequent trains Charing Cross. 
Many good features including oak floors, h. 
and c. basins, etc., etc., 3 double bedrooms, 
dressing room, 2 reception. Spacious bright 
entrance hall with h. and ¢c., cloakroom. Sun 
loggia. Up-to-date and fully tiled offices. 
Extra larre garage. } acre pretty garden with 
plenty of fruit trees. Freehold £5,000.— 
Insp. and highly ree. by MoorE & Co., 
Auctioneers, Carshalton. Tel.: Wallington 
2606. (Folio 5460). 
OUTH HAYLING. Of interest to yachts- 
men. } mile yachting basin, 3 miles 
Havant with frequent express train service to 
London. Picturesque 14th-century Farm- 
house carefully restored and modernised with 
all period features. Cloakroom, lounge hall, 
3 recep., 5 beds (4 with basins), 2 baths, 
domestic offices. Central heating. Main 
electricity and water. 15th-century granary, 
forming summer-house. Garage. Pleasant and 
inexpensive garden, in all $ acre. Freehold 
£7,000.—CuRTIS & WATSON, Bank Chambers, 
Alton, Hants. Tel. 2261. 








TO LET 


ASERDEENSHIRE. To be let on lease 

with immediate entry, House, shooting, 
salmon and trout fishings and capital arable. 
Farm of 161 acres with Vacant Possession. 
The farm with house and steading has an 
excellent reputation. Principal house of 2 sit- 
ting rooms, 5 bedrooms and good attics, 
bathroom, kitchen, etc. Two garages, keepers’ 
cottages. Good shooting over 1,860 acres. 
Salmon and trout fishing. Four miles from 
country town. A purchase of the whole pro- 
perty, which includes 2 let farms, might be 
considered.—Apply: C. Ww. INGRAM, F.R.I.C.8 
90, Princes Street, Edinburgh. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. Attractive 

Country Residence to let immediately, 
8 miles north of Northampton. Nine bed- 
rooms, 3 reception. Central heating, elec- 
tricity, every modern convenience. Double 
garage, excellent stabling (12 boxes) and 
groom’s cottage. Delightful garden and pad- 
dock adjoining.—For terms and permit to 
view apply AGENT, Estate Office, Althorp, 
Northampton. 











USSEX. Magnificently appointed Period 

House (17th century), lavishly equipped 
with all modern conveniences, situated in 
3 acres of delightful grounds, comprises 6 bed- 
rooms, 3 reception rooms, ete. Excellent 
servants’ accommodation. Stabling and out- 
buildings. Freehold £11,200 or near offer.— 
Sole Agents: H. A. NAPIER, HARDING AND 
PARTNERS, 12, The Broadway, London Road, 
Surbrook, ‘Hants (Tel.: Waterlooville 3385). 


URREY. Cobham. 

nished, attractive Tudor designed Resi- 
dence in excellent decorative condition. 
Lounge hall, cloak, 4 rec., 3 bath., 11 bed., ete. 
Main services, Aga cooker central heating. 
Garage for 4. Gardener’s cottage with bath 
and main services. Grounds of 5 acres with 
hard tennis court.—GoDDARD & SMITH, 22 
oat Street. London, 8.W.1. WHItehall 
2721 


To be let unfur- 
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REGent 
4304 


SBORN & MERCER 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ 


28b, ALBEMARLE ST., 
PICCADILLY, W.1 


INSTITUTES 





SURREY (UNDER 30 MINS. OF TOWN) 
Situate on high ground within easy distance of station, 
shops, etc. 


AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 
Brick-built and in excellent order throughout. 
Three reception rooms, 4-6 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Main services. Garage 
Well-matured gardens of about 
HALF AN ACRE 
PRICE FREEHOLD £6,000 


Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18,120) 





MELTON MOWBRAY AND OAKHAM 
In the cream of the hunting country, adjoining a rural village 
on the Leicestershire and Rutland borders. 
A DELIGHTFUL OLD RESIDENCE 


Built of brick and standing some 600 ft. above sea 
level. 
Main services. Central heating 


Lounge hall, 3 fine reception rooms, 11-13 bedrooms, 


4 bathrooms. 


Range of stabling with flat over. 
model farmery. Riding school. 


Well-timbered gardens, kitchen graden, orchard, parkland, 
¢., in all 


ABOUT 13 ACRES 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE AT MODERATE PRICE 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above, 


Garage. Small 


who have 





ON THE RIVER HAMBLE 
CLOSE TO SOUTHAMPTON WATER OVER WHICH 
EXCELLENT VIEWS ARE OBTAINED, AND AD- 
JOINING A WELL-KNOWN YACHT ANCHORAGE 
AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 


On high ground. South aspect. 





Approached by a carriage drive and containing 
3 reception, billiard room, 15 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Main electricity and water 
BRICK-BUILT ENTRANCE LODGE OF SIX ROOMS 
Well-timbered gardens and grounds with a profusion of 
rhododendrons and other flowering shrubs, tennis court, 
kitchen garden, etc., in ail 
bout 7 Acres 
PRICE FREEHOLD £11,750 
The property is admirably placed for conversion 
to a private hotel and a catering licence has 
actually been granted for the premises 


AN ATTRACTIVE INVESTMENT IN 
WILTSHIRE 


Situate a few miles from Chippenham 


COMPRISING 2 DAIRY FARMS EACH WITH 

COWHOUSES FOR 100 AND AMPLE OTHER 

BUILDINGS, 7 COTTAGES LET WITH THE 

FARMS, AND A SEPARATE HOUSE AND GARDEN 
THE WHOLE EXTENDING TO 


About 660 Acres 
ALL LET AND PRODUCING £1,126 PER ANNUM 


For Sale at a figure to show a fair return. 
Sole Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 





NORTHANTS 


Adjoining an old-world village in the centre of the Pytchley 
country. 


AN ATTRACTIVE OLD HOUSE DATED 1739 
Three reception, 11-12 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Stabling 
Main electricity and drainage 
Five cottages (2 with possession ). 
CHARMING LAKE OF 2 ACRES 
Well-timbered garden, kitchen garden, grassland, ete., in all 
ABOUT 36 ACRES 
Moderate price for quick sale 





Inspected and recommended by the Agents: OSBORN AnD 
M 








inspected and recommend. (18,124) SRCER, as above. (18,065) Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,937) 
3, MOUNT ST., RAL] AA Q I ¥ - GROsvenor 
1032-33 


LONDON, W.1 











BUCKS—BEDS BORDERS 
Bletchley 4 miles (Euston 1 hour). On outskirts of village. 


CHRISTOPHER WREN HOUSE 
dated 1711, 300 ft. up, sandy soil, mellowed red brick. 


kitchen 





COTSWOLD HILLS 
Between Cheltenham and Stroud. Panoramic views. 
ORIGINAL TRADITIONAL STONE-BUILT 
HOUSE 


400 feet above sea level. Within the Green Belt. 


FRINGE OF CHILTERN HILLS BETWEEN | 


BERKHAMSTED AND ST. ALBANS 
Main line station 
t a mile. 


FAITHFUL REPRODUCTION OF EARLY 


GEORGIAN PERIOD 


Mellowed red brick, facing due south, with fine views. 
Three reception rooms, 7 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms. 
MAIN memeber AND pEren: CENTRAL 


ATING, E 


Adjacent is cottage parr... edi in same style as the Residence (4 rooms, 


and bathroom) and separate central heating, suitable for staff. 
Garage (3), dairy, cowshed, and stalls. 


TERRACED GARDENS OF PARTICULAR CHARM. 
Swimming pool and stream with cascades, hard court, woodland, 
grass park and arable. RES 
FREEHOLD £20,000 
Personally recommended by Owner’s Authorised Agents: RALPH PAY 


IN ALL ABOUT 50 AC 
POSSESSION ON COMPLETION. 


AND TAYLOR, as above. 





BETWEEN ST. GEORGE’S HILL AND 


BURHILL GOLF COURSE 
Seven minutes’ waik from station. 
A MODERN HOUSE OF DISTINCTION 





Four reception, rich Jacobean oak panelling, 10 bedrooms, 
2 baths., all main services, stabling, garages (rooms over). 
cottage, walled gardens of great charm, shady trees, grass 
parkland. 22 ACRES. PRICE (FREEHOLD) 
Substantially Red d. P i September. 
Highly recommended by RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, as above. 








Added to in 1914. Mullioned windows, Period interior. 
Three reception, 8 bedrooms, 3 baths., main services, 
central heating, Aga cooker, garage,etc., terraced gardens of 
unique charm, shady trees, tennis court. About 2 ACRE s. 

Unexpectedly for Sale. Freehold with P 
Further photos with RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, as above. 





Lounge, dining room, 5 bedrooms, bathroom. Main services. 
Garage. Delightful gardens. About ONE-THIRD of an 
ACRE. Children’s play cottage. Adjoining silver bitch 
wood (private). 
FREEHOLD (WITH POSSESSION) £7,000 





Sole Agents: RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, as above. 














16, ARCADE STREET, 
IPSWICH 
Ipswich 4334 


WOODCOCKS 





30, ST. GEORGE STREET, 
HANOVER SQUARE, W.1 
MAYfair 5411 





A very charming property. 
USSEX. 58 ACRES (8 delightful woodland, remainder 
grass and arable). DELIGHTFUL HOUSE beauti- 
fully situated with drive entrance. Seven bedrooms, 2 
bathrooms. Main electricity. In most charming well-kept 
gardens with ornamental water, etc. Ample buildings with 
cowshed, boxes, etc. Entrance lodge. Very choice 
property at £15,000 FREEHOLD. POSSESSION. 
Woopcocks, London Office. 
For Auction in September. In lovely surroundings. 
BBEY LEA, STONEGATE, NEAR TUNBRIDGE 
WELLS, 1} miles Stonegate Station, Tunbridge Wells 
9. Attractive MODERN SUSSEX FARMHOUSE- 
STYLE RESIDENCE. Three reception, 7-8 bedrooms, 





3 bathrooms, maid’s sitting room, Aga cooker. Partial 
central heating. Main electricity and water. Unusually 
charming gardens and paddock 6 ACRES. Modern 


cottage. Garage 3 cars. Possession on completion. IMlus- 
trated particulars of Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. BRACKETT 
AND Sons, Tunbridge Wells, and Woopcocks, London and 
Ipswich. 


N DEVON, i miles Bideford. FINE STONE-BUILT 
* RESIDENCE. Three reception, 9 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms. Part central heating. Main services. Very, beau- 
tiful gardens 2 ACRES. Modern cottage. Garage 2 cars. 
Greenhouses. Possession (except cottage). FREEHOLD 
£7,500 or offer.—Joint Sole Agents: R. BLACKMORE AND 
Sons, Bideford, and Woopcocks, London Office. 








WILTSHIRE 


10 miles Bath, 8 Chippenham, 5 main line fast service London. 





THIS LOVELY OLD COTSWOLD HOUSE 


In matured gardens with stream. Two sitting, sun-room 

with sun-bathing roof, office, excellent domestic quarters, 

4 bedrooms, bathroom. Central heating, electric light. 

Farm buildings licensed for attested herd, and 49 AC’ 

(1 acre orchard) in a rich valley. £12,000 FREEHOLD 
VACANT POSSESSION. Owner bought larger farm. 





Woopcocgs, London Office. 


AKHAM (Rutland) 4 miles. Centre of hunting 

country. HARMING MODERN COUNTRY 
HOUSE. Three reception, 7 bed and dressing rooms, 2 
bathrooms. All mains. Central heating. Garden and 
paddocks 9 ACRES. Hunter stabling. Garage 3 cars. 
Cow house. Possession (except secondary residence and 2 
cottages). FREEHOLD £8,000 or near offer. Recom- 
mended.—-Woopcocks, London Office. 





Lovely secluded rural situation yet 5 mins. coach stop, 2 miles 
station (whence Waterloo reached 30 mins.). 
ORDERING A SURREY COMMON. Compact 
GEORGIAN COUNTRY RESIDENCE. Three 
reception, 6 bedrooms, bathroom. Central heating. Man 
electricity and water. Charming gardens and orchard 


3 ACRES. Lodge cottage. Garage 2 cars. Ready to 
occupy. FREEHOLD £10,500.—Woopcocks, London 
Office. 





ESSEX-SUFFOLK BORDERS. Fine old WATER- 
MILL, restored, modernised and converted into a 
charming home, with long river frontage. Three recep- 
tion, 4-5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Mains e.]. Electrically 
pumped water. Septic tank drainage. Double garage. 
Ample mill space. Well-stocked garden, swimming pool, 
paddocks. About 5 ACRES in all. Boating, fishing. 
FREEHOLD £8,750. Early possession. Strongly 
recommended.—Apply Ipswich Office. 
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Q@ROsvenor 1553 
(4 lines) 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS 


(ESTABLISHED 1778) ‘ 
25, MOUNT ST., GROSVENOR SQ., W.1 


Hobart Place, Eaton Sq., 
West Halkin St., 
bgt Sq., 
and 68, Victoria St., 
Westminster, S.W. 1 





ESHER, SURREY 


FREEHOLD RESIDENCE OF BEAUTY AND CHARM 
Delightfully situate two minutes of buses and Green Line. 


Secluded in grounds of 
14% ACRES 


Five bed., dressing room, 
2 bath., 3 recep. rooms. 
Garage. 


Central heating throughout, 
basins in bedrooms. 


| 
lies aadds 


no = agence 
wal 
coe z 


Oak flooring and doors, 

modern bathrooms, etc. 

VACANT POSSESSION 
ON COMPLETION. 








7 MILES DORSET COAST 
Outskirts of village and on bus route. 

A delightful small PLEASURE FARM comprising attractive Farmhouse 
Recently modernised. Four bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception rooms. Garage. 
s tabling, etc. 

T.T. and Attested Farm Buildings, including cowstalls for 13. 

MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT AND WATER. SEPTIC TANK DRAINAGE. 
The land is pasture. 

In all 36 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
Recommended by the Owner’s Age xi a TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, 
Ww. (A.3454) 





SIX MILES SEVENOAKS 


Five minutes station. Electric service. London under 1 hour. 
LUTYENS-BUILT RESIDENCE 
In secluded position. Recently redecorated. 
Seven principal, 4 attic bed., 4 bath., 3 reception rooms, and billiard room. 
MAIN WATER AND ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING. 
Garage, lodge and flat 
Well-timbered grounds. Two kitchen and fruit gardens. 
15 ACRES 








Inspected and recommended by Sole Agents: GEORGE TROLLOPE & Sons, _™ ig ‘ Neer - 
Halkin Street, S.W.1 (SLOane 9227), or 25, Mount Street, W.1. (GROsvenor 1553). Illustrated particulars of GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, as above. (D.2027) 
SACKVILLE HOUSE, REQent 2481 


40, PICCADILLY, W.1 
(Entrance in Sackville Street) 


F. L. MERCER & CO. 





SURREY AND SUSSEX BORDERS 


Remarkably rural situation amidst unspoilt country with fine views to Pitch Hill and 
Hindhead. 


Picturesque Tudor Residence of enchanting character. 


With ideal combination of 
few but spacious rooms. 
Splendidly preserved and 
unspoilt. Oak-panelled 
lounge hall, 2 reception 
rooms, 5 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms. Electric light. 
Excellent water supply. 
Modern drainage. Garage 
for 2 cars. The gardens are 
a very lovely feature with 
many fine flowering and 
evergreen shrubs, yew 
hedges, fruit and vegetable 
garden and useful paddock. 





41% ACRES 
Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 


PRICE £9,000 FREEHOLD 
Tel. REGent 2481. 





EXQUISITE PERIOD COTTAGE 
Between Reading and Bagshot. 
6 ACRES 


In unspoilt country yet 
accessible to London. 


Genuine period Cottage, 
modernised and in good 
order; 2-3 reception rooms, 
3-4 bedrooms, bathroom. 


Central heating. Double 
garage. Thatched stables. 


Pretty garden and produc- 
tive land. 





FREEHOLD 
F. L. MERCER & Co., 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 


7,000 GUINEAS 
REGent 2481. 








ESTATE 


Telephone: 


OFFICES 


BENTALLS 


KINGSTON-UPON-THAMES, SURREY 


KINgston 1001 





HATCH END, MIDDLESEX 
A WELL-SITUATED HOUSE OF MERIT 


In a sought-after residential locality near Hatch End Station. 
Modernised, expensively decorated and of special interest to 


SUTTON, SURREY 


On high ground in a very select and desirable residential area. 
Convenient to station, golf course, downs, etc. 


BETWEEN LEATHERHEAD AND 
DORKING 


A country house accessible to the coast and London, on high 


anyone seeking a house in first-class order. 

Lounge hall, 3 other good reception rooms, light kitchen- 
ette, 4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, and self-contained servants’ 
suite. 

Three garages and very pleasant garden, including tennis 
awn. 

IN ALL ABOUT % ACRE. FREEHOLD 
ALL MAIN SERVICES. 

Further particulars from BENTALLS LTD., as above. 8.329 


WESTON GREEN, ESHER, SURREY 
In most pleasant and secluded surroundings, facing the 
common, yet within a few minutes* walk of the station. 
A WELL-BUILT FAMILY RESIDENCE 
Detached and double-fronted, on 2 floors only and recently 
redecorated, including 3 handsome reception rooms, 6 
bedrooms (2. fitted basins), modernised, well-fitted 
offices. 
Double garage and garden of over HALF AN ACRE 
FREEHOLD. ALL MAIN SERVICES. 
Further particulars from BENTALLS LTD., as above. 8.332 





good domestic offices, 


Freehold. 





DELIGHTFUL AND ATTRACTIVELY DESIGNED 
[RESIDENCE 


Comprising 5 principal bedrooms, 2 other bedrooms, 
sewing room, 2 reception rooms, billiard room, study, 
Detached garage, and stables. 
Beautiful and well laid-out grounds extending to about 


3 ACRES. 
Vacant Possession. 


Inspected and highly recommended by the owners’ Sole 


Agents: BENTALLS, LTD., Estate Offices, as above. (8.385) 


ground enjoying glorious views, within 18 miles of London 
and 30 miles of the coast. 


SINQULARLY ATTRACTIVE AND BEAUTIFULLY 
APPOINTED MANOR HOUSE 


Comprising large hall, billiard room, and 3 other well- 

appointed reception rooms, 5 principal bedrooms, 3 second- 

ary bedrooms, and a dressing room, 2 bathrooms and fully 
equipped domestic offices. 


Central heating. 


Two garages and other outbuildings. The grounds are 
a special feature, being well timbered with fine matured 
trees, terraced walks, lawns, fully productive kitchen 
garden and pasture extending in all to about 
4 ACRES. Freehold. Vacant Possession. 
Inspected and_ thoroughly recommended by the Sole 
Agents: BENTALLS, LTD., as above. (8.384) 














H. J. BURT & SON 
STEYNING, SUSSEX. (Tel. : 2224/5) 
By direction of Executors of the Ly Lieut.-Col. R. W. McKergow and the Trustees of 
the late R. McKergow. 


ON THE BOUNDARY OF EAST AND WEST SUSSEX 


Unspoilt rural surroundings, within 2 miles of main London-Brighton road, 64 miles 
from Haywards Heath Station (main electric line) and 14 miles from Brighton. 


THE TWINEHAM 
GRANGE ESTATE 
Residential, Agricultural, 
Sporting Estate comprising 
house with lounge hall, 
4 reception, 7 principal and 
6 secondary beds. Matured 
grounds. Squash court. 
Hunter stabling and gar- 
ages. Nine cottages and 
lodges. Farm buildings and 
267 ACRES. In one lot with 
possession. Also in 8 lots 
Fertile Dairy Farm of 61 
acres. Old-fashioned farm 
house with buildings and 
3% acres, 5 cottages and 
blacksmith’s premises 


To be sold by Auction at the Old Ship Hotel, Brighton, on July 22 at 3 p.m, 


Solicitor: FREDK. H. NYE, Esq., 15, Prince Albert Street, Brighton. 
Illustrated Particulars (price 2/6) from the Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. H. J. BURT 
AND Son, Steyning, Sussex, and Messrs. BAKER & BAKER, Horley, Surrey. 














weten  LALONDE BROS. & PARHAM — j,i 
84 __WESTON-SUPER-MARE AND BRISTOL 21331 
IN GLORIOUS MENDIP COUNTRY 


15 miles of Bristol. Low reserve to ensure sale. 
INTERESTING RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 

“Winscombe Court,” 
Winscombe, Somerset 
Four excellent reception 
rooms, fine billiards room, 
6 principal and 4 staff 
bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 
complete domestic offices. 
Company’s water. Central 
heating.' Electricity and gas. 
Independent hot water. Se- 
cluded pleasure gardens and 
grounds. Hillside parkland 
rich accommodation land, 

in all about 16 AC 
Stone-built cottage and 
ample outbuildings. 


VACANT POSSESSION of the residence, gardens and outbuildings. 














Admirably 
suitable for private occupation, Sanatorium, Scholastic Institution, Convalescent or 
Rest Home, high-class Country Hotel or Guest House. 

LALONDE BROS. & PARHAM in conjunction with HARTNELL TAYLOR 
AND CO. will offer the above by Auction at their Property Auction Mart, 
Station Road, Weston-super-Mare, on Wednesday, July 14, at 3.30 p.m. 
precisely (unless previously sold by private treaty). 


Solicitors: Messrs. BURROUGHS Day & Co., 12a, Hill Road, Clevedon, Somerset. 
Auctioneers’ Offices: 18, Boulevard, Weston-super-Mare; 64, Queen’s Road, Bristol, 
and The Centre, Bristol, also at Clevedon and Portishead. 
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5, MOUNT STREET, GROsvenor 3131 (3 lines) 
LONDON, W.1 [ IR I IS & ENSON Established. 1875 


HAMPSHIRE 


On the edge of a charming village only half a mile from main road. Between Basingstoke and Alton. 





FINE OLD GEORGIAN HOUSE 


Garages. Stabling. Cowhouse. 


With walled gardens and wide spreading lawns with 
ha-ha to parklike grassland. 


Gardener with own cottage available, and wing of 
house (taking 3 or 4 rooms) easily convertible to 
self-contained cottage at nominal cost. 
Contains good hall, 3 reception rooms, 7 principal 
bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 staff rooms. 


7 ACRES 
Main electricity and water. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Central heating. 


WITH POSSESSION 





Sole Agents: CURTIS & HENSON. 


PERFECT EXAMPLE OF THE REGENCY PERIOD 


High up, in lovely undulating country, in best part of Suffolk, within easy reach of yachting estuary. 





Hall with period staircase, 3 reception rooms, Inexpensive pleasure gardens, walled gardens, 
7 principal bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 4 staff rooms. 


orcharding, grassland and small arable field. 
Modernised offices. 


Central heating. 


NEARLY 50 ACRES 
Main electricity. Ample water. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Two cottages. 


Excellent stabling, garaging and farmery. Ready for occupation without expenditure. 





Joint Agents: W. C. MITCHELL & Son, Woodbridge, and Curtis & HENSON as above. 








otis FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 


Established 1799 Telegrams: 
stablishe , 
acted AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS “Farebrother, London’’ 


29, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 





WILTSHIRE DOWNS 


Marlborough 6 miles. Swindon 11 miles. 


SMALL ELIZABETHAN MANOR 
HOUSE 


GARAGE. OUTBUILDINGS. 


Charming garden and paddock in all 
Four bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms, 


domestic offices. ABOUT 2. ACRES 


All modern conveniences. FREEHOLD FOR SALE 





VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 
For further particulars: Messrs. FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 











RESIDDER & CO.,77, South Audley St., W.1 WELLESLEY-SMITH & CO., 

















GROsvenor 2861. Telegrams: ‘‘Cornishmen, London.”’ 17, BLAGRAVE STREET, READING. Reading 2920 & 4112. 
PEDIGREE STOCK AND DAIRY FARM, 200 ACRES ’ 
ILTS-GLOS BORDERS. For Sale, sound Farm, excellent buildings, Accredited AN ARTIST’S PARADISE WITH MAYFAIR LUXURY 
cowhouse, 12 hunter boxes, attractive farmhouse: 3 rec., bath., 5 bed. Electric Beautifully positioned with grand views, on the edge of an unspoilt village at the Hants- 
light. Main water. 3 cottages—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley St.,W.1 (14,111) Wilts border. 
GEORGIAN RESIDENCE AND 2), ACRES This Early 17th-Century 
ALMOUTH 4 mee 10 minutes’ walk station. FOR SALE, VERY ATTRAC- House is the last word in 
TIVE COUNTR Y HOUSE » modernised. Three reception, bathroom, 5 bedrooms exquisite condition and 
(h. and c.). Staff cottage in wing. Main water and electricity. Garages for 4. Par- tasteful appointment. 
ticularly charming grounds with sub- -tropical | plants, good walled garden, greenhouses, Uniquely planned around 
orchard and plantation.—TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (18,669) an inner courtyard, it 
ORNWALL (ST. AUSTELL). FOR SALE, MOST ATTRACTIVE RESI- —— ner yt a mag- 
DENCE with lovely views. Large hall, 3 reception, bathroom, 6 bedrooms, attics. ott a sea —"" i 
Main services, phone, garage, stable, etc. Delightful gardens, choice trees and flowering 4 1er ti ae aoe “es mo - 
shrubs. Kitchen garden, glasshouse’, 14%, ACRES FREEHOLD.—TRESIDDER & CO., a nae coo ae —— 
77, South Audley Street, W.1 (2,161) PE | Rigs eee 
. bathrooms. Staff cottage of 
ADJOINING NATIONAL TRUST PROPERTY 2 rooms. Automatically 
MAIDENHEAD THICKET. 2 miles station (easy daily reach). MOST ATTRAC- controlled central heating 


TIVE COUNTRY RESIDENCE in excellent order. Three reception, 3 bath, 
8-12 bedrooms (h. and c.). Main services. Central heating. Garages, chauffeur’s flat. 
Lodge. Beautiful grounds, hard and grass tennis courts, kitchen garden. Greenhouses, 


(radiators everywhere). 
Main electricity and power. 








Large garage. Beautifully 
orchard and paddock. 8 ACRES.—Strongly recommended by Head Agents: kept garden about 1 ACRE 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (23,048) Freehold. : Included in = eos ‘ pe 1 Blectrot 
Sale are the very valuable fitted carpets, linos, tenant’s fixtures. Large Electrolux 
HARMING coredenn eros’ oe HOUSE. Lounge hall refrigerator . Electric Cooker and large type water heaters and of a quality practically 
3 reception, 2 bath, 6 bedrooms. Main services, telephone, radiators. Garages unprocurable to-day. 
for 4. Studio cottage (let). aan nak ee wok ee oe oe Pe aa A reasonable offer is invitied for this unique Home prior to Auction in July next by 


> Sole Agents: WELLESLEY-S ¢ CO. (as above). 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (9,705) the Sole Agents: WELLESLEY-SMITH & Co. (as above) 
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23, MOUNT ST., 
GROSVENOR SQ., LONDON, W.1 


WILSON & CO. 


GROsvenor 
1441 





WITHIN FOUR MILES OF KENT COAST 


Five miles from Sandwich with its famous golf course, 34 miles from Deal. 


Convenient 


for Canterbury and Folkestone. 


The Vine, Northbourne. 


A charming red brick and 
tiled Period House facing 
due south with lovely views. 


SOMERSET. BETWEEN YEOVIL AND TAUNTON 


CHARMING STONE-BUILT HOUSE WITH HOME FARM 


The 17th-century House 
situate on the outskirts of 
a picturesque village, is 
equipped with all modern 
conveniences. 





Eight bedrooms (basins), 

Three reception, 8 bed- ie clicemeaee 
rooms, 2 bathrooms. Main =. 3 reception. 
services. Esse cooker. ixcellent offices — with 
Aga. Main electric light 

Panelling. Polished oak and water. 

oors, etc. Matured gardens with 

Garages. Three cottages. walled kitchen gafden. 
SMALL HOME FARM Well-equipped home farm. 
(at present let). wo attested cowhouses. 
Charming gardens, pasture Excellent buildings. Cot- 


Dairy with electric 
milking machine. 
FOR SALE WITH 103 ACRES. VACANT POSSESSION IN carreneen 
Joint Sole Agents: Messrs. MORGAN & READ, Ilminster, and Messrs. WILSON & Co., 
23. Mount Street, W.1. 


By direction of Andrew F. Maitland, Esq. 
THE HERMITAGE, WHITWELL, ISLE OF WIGHT 


Beautiful position, eager seclusion. 600 ft. wp with panoramic view: 
A Charming House CharmingCountry House 
facing south, fitted with all of medium size on a picked 
modern conveniences, site of considerable his- 
approached by drive with torical interest. 
lodge at entrance. 


and arable land. 
ABOUT 50 ACRES 


tage. 





For Sale privately or by Auction later. 
Sole Agents and Auctioneers: WILSON & Co., 23. Mount Street, W.1. 


BORDERS OF HERTS AND ESSEX 


Secluded position on the outskirts of well-known market town. Excellent train service, 
Liverpool Street one hour. 








Own electric light, excellent 


Eight bedrooms, 2 bath- water supply, modern 


rooms, 3 reception rooms, drainage, central heating, 
modern kitchen with elec- independent hot water, 
tric couker. Esse cooker. 


All main services. 
heating. 


Central Fine old stable building 
with flat over. Cottage and 
further cottage rented. 
Beautiful timbered grounds 
and small lake, walled 
kitchen garden. 

FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH 20 ACRES 
Or would be let for a term of years. 
View by appointment only through the Sole Agents: WILSON & Co., 


Delightful modern cottage, 
garage and stabling. 


Inexpensive gardens. 





Just in the market. For Sale, Freehold, with 8 ACRES 
Sole Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 





23, Mount St., W.1. 








By direction of the Executors of the late Captain E. T. Hodgson. 


COWFOLD, SUSSEX 


ouemed 5 miles from Cuckfield, 8 miles form Horsham, 7 nis from Haywards Heath and only 17 miles from Brighton. 


Charmingly situated with extensive views over the Weald of Sussex. 


THE MOST ATTRACTIVE SMALL RESIDENTIAL ESTATE, 
BARNFIELD 


Four reception rooms, 8 main bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 servants’ bedrooms, etc. 


Entrance lodge. Excellent garage and stable block with cottage. 
Most attractive gardens and well-timbered grounds. 
WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
Together with the well-equipped Dairy Holding, HOMELANDS FARM, 5 
The whole covering a total area of about 
61% Acres 
For Sale by Auction at the London Auction Mart, 155, Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4, on Thursday, 
July 22, at 3 p.m. (unless previously sold by private treaty). 


0 ACRES. 


Particulars from the Auctioneers: 


‘MESSRS. BIDWELL & SONS 


Chartered Surveyors and Land Agents, Head Office: 2, King’s Parade, Cambridge, and at Ely, Ipswich,’and 49, St. James’s Street, London, S.W.1. 











and at ANDOVER, OXFORD, 
MELTON MOWBRAY 


41, BERKELEY S0Q., 
LONDON, W.1. GRO. 3056 


WITH VACANT POSSESSION. 


HANTS—SURREY BORDERS 


300 ft. up in the lovely Hindhead District. Frequent bus service 
passes the property to Haslemere Station 8 miles (Waterloo 1 hour). 


LOFTS & WARNER 


Inexpensive gardens with tennis court, arable and pasture land, 





in all 
13 ACRES FREEHOLD 
To be offered for Sale by Auction (unless previously sold) 


at the London Auction Mart on Thursday, July 15, 1948. 
at 3 p.m. 


THE DELIGHTFUL! MODERN 


ARCHERS, HEADLEY 


RESIDENCE 


Illustrated particulars and plans from Solicitors: LINKLATER 

AND PAINES, Granite House, Cannon Street, E.C.4, or the 

Joint Auctioneers: Cupirt & West. Haslemere (Tel.: 680) 

and Hindhead; and Lorts & WARNER, 41, Berkeley Square, 
W.1. Tel.: GRO. 3056 


Designed by a well-known architect. Constructed of brick with 
pantiled roof, it contains spacious drawing room, study, 
dining room, 6 bedrooms, dressing lobby, 2 bathrooms, kitchen 
with Aga cooker. Main electricity and water. Modern drainage. 











KENsington 
0152-3 


184, BROMPTON ROAD, 
LONDON, S.W.3 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY 











Offers invited prior to Auction for 
LOVELY QUEEN ANNE COTTAGE 
ADJACENT WINDSOR FOREST 
Unspoilable position mile from Great Park 
and 1} miles Ascot Racecourse. 25 miles 
London. 

House, of red brick, leaded casements; 
beautifully restored. Lounge 27 ft. long, 
dining room, beamed wagon-head ceiling, 
study, 4 beds (h. and c.), 2 baths., compact 
offices. All main services. Central heating. 
Garage 2 cars. Charming gardens. 
FREEHOL 
Particulars from Auctioneers: WELLESLEY- 
SmitH & Co., 17, Blagrave Street, Reading 
(Tel.: Reading 4112); BENTALL, HORSLEY 
AND BALDRY, as above. 





NORFOLK, NEAR DISS 
Artistic beauty, genuine antiquity and 
comfort combined. Oak beams. 
Carvings. Quaint doors, etc. Perfect 

preservation. 

A CHOICE RESIDENCE 
of exceptional old-world charm_ believed 

built 1248. Wonderful condition. 
Three reception, 3 bedrooms, bathroom h. 
and c., kitchen, Ideal boiler. Garage. Own 
elec. plant. Outbuildings. 
30 ACRES excellent pasture and arable. 
Ideal for gentleman’s T.T. dairying. 
Wholesale milk business. Self-supporting. 
Owner purchased large farm and 
desires quick disposal. 
FREEHOLD NEAREST £5,600 





GENTLEMAN’S MINIATURE 
COUNTRY ESTATE 
Bordered by National Trust Property 
and Golden Valley. 
Picturesque Cottage Residence facing 
south. Substantially built brick, stone and 
tile. Lounge hall, 2 reception, 3 beds, box- 
room, nicely fitted bathroom, kitchen- 
scullery, new steel range, Ideal boiler, elec. 
cooker, fitted dresser, built-in cupboards 
all rooms. Main electric light and power. 
Main water. Stabling. Garage. Green- 
house. Pretty garden. 30 ACRES first-class 
valley land with stream. Range of model 
farm buildings, built stone and tile. Electric 
light and water. — cottage. 
VIEW AT ONCE. REEHOLD 





CHIDDINGLY, SUSSEX 
Just over 1 hour to Victoria and 13 miles 


to coast. 
Unrivalled rural position but 2 mins. bus. 
Beautiful Small Residence. Mellowed 


brick and tile, exceptional build. Perfect 
picture, quite secluded in aaa grounds, 
approx. 8 ACRE: 

Gardens, orchard and lush 7 
Cloakroom, 2 reception rooms, 3 bedrooms, 
bathroom h. and c., w.c., ultra modern 
kitchen, Aga and domestic hot water. 
Jarage. Neat useful outbuildings. Tel. 

installed. 


IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. 
FREEHOLD 
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Telegrams: 
“Wood, Agents, Wesdo, 
London.’’ 


JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE. LONDON, W.1 


MAYfair 6341 
(10 lines) 





BETWEEN NEWBURY AND BASINGSTOKE 


On the fringe of the Downs, on outskirts of old-world village with half-hourly bus service. 


CHARMING PERIOD 
MILL HOUSE 


Four bedrooms, 2 bath., 3 
reception. Main electricity 
and power, gas and water. 
Attractive garden inter- 
sected by stream. Swim- 
ming puol. Kitchen garden 
and pasture, in all about 


12 ACRES 
Two excellent cottages (all 
main services). The whole 


property is in superlative 
order. 


BETWEEN BRIDGWATER AND TAUNTON 
A FINELY PLACED CHARLES I! RESIDENCE 
built in 1687, with a carriage drive through well timbered park. 


Corridor hall, great hall 
finely proportioned suite of 
reception rooms with mag- 
nificent chimney-pieces and 
ceilings, chiefly pmo ee 
Wren’s models. Thirty bed 
and dressing rooms, 10 
bathrooms, complete 
domestic offices. Main elec- 
tricity. Good drainage and 
water supply. Part central 
heating. Electric radiators. 
Flower and walled kitchen 
gardens. Orchards. Three 
tennis lawns. Cricket ground 
and pavilion in _ park. 
Stabling. Garage. Farmery. 
Lodge and 2 cottages. 








FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


Recommended by JOHN D. Woop & Co., 


23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 


83 ACRES. 





(62,622 


To be Let Unfurnished on Lease or might be Sold. 


Further particulars from R. ¢ 
or JOHN D. Woop & Co., 


+. SEYMour, Esq., Land Agent, Goathurst, Bridgwater, 
23, Be rkeley Square, London, W.1. (73,216) 





SURREY—HAMPSHIRE BORDERS 
Farnham 5 miles, Guildford 12 miles, Alton 6 miles. 
An Rage asonen Residential and Agricultural ~ oer 
n charming country, 300 feet above sea leve 
IDEAL FOR SCHOOL, GUEST HOU SE, 

ESTABLISHMENT. 
Brick and stone built Residence, with galleried lounge hall, 
4 reception rooms, 12 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. Central 


OR SIMI AR 


heating. Esse cooker. Own water and _ electricity. 
Garages and stabling. Six cottages. Kitchen gardens. 
Well-stocked garden. Orchard. Woodland, arable and 


pasture land (let). In all about 50 ACRES. FOR SALE 
FREEHOLD 


Possession of the house, gardens and 3 cottages by end of 


year. 

Joint Sole Agents: EGGAR & Co., 74, Castle Street, Farnham, 
Surrey, and JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, 
London, W.1. (61,553) 

With Vacant Possession. 
URREY 
Lovely country near Dorking. 
Two miles from main line station with electric service to 
Waterloo. Dorking about 5 miles. 
SMALL MODERN HOUSE 
on the outskirts of village. Four bedrooms, bathroom and 
3 reception rooms. Main electricity, water and gas. 
Garage for 2. Small farmery. Kitchen garden, orchard 
and paddock, about 7 ACRES, all with Possession. 
For Sale by Auction in Dorking on July 19, 1948, if not 
sold privately. 
Joint Auctioneers: CUBITT & WEST, Dorking (Tel. 2212), 
and JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, 
W.1. (22,593) 








BRANKSOME PARK, Bournemouth West 
An exceedingly well planned and easily run family 
Residence. Full south aspect. 


ae oo 





Ten principal bedrooms (9 h. and c.), 4 secondary bedrooms, 
3 reception rooms, lounge hall, billiard room, complete 
domestic offices. main services. Central heating. 
Secluded grounds of ONE ACRE. Two heated green- 
houses. Detached gardener’s cottage. Double garage. 
The whole property has been well maintained and is in an 
excellent state of aye repair. 

For Sale by Auction on August 9, 1948, unless 
previously sold. VACANT ‘POSSESSION. 
Further particulars from the Joint Sole Agents: RUMSEY 
AND RUMSEY, 116, Poole Road, Bournemouth, West. 


JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 





IN A FAVOURITE PART OF THE 
COTSWOLDS 


Bourton-on-the-Water 6, Cheltenham 9, Andoversford 4. 


THE SALPERTON PARK ESTATE, 1,108 ACRES 


comprising virtually the whole of the pleasant village of 
Salperton. 


The Village Farm, 573 Acres. 


Cotswold Lodge Farm, 288 Acres. 
A Small Farm of 96 Acres (partly with Possession). 
Thirteen attractive detached Cottages, and Small Houses. 


also 


with early possession. Useful Smallholding, 3 Cottages, 
Accommodation land, and Woodland Sites. 


For Sale by Auction in Lots (if not sold privately as 
a whole) at The Town Hall, Cheltenham, on Thursday, 
July 22, 1948. 


Particulars (price 2/-) from Solicitors: BLOUNT PETRE AND 
Co., 8, Carlos Place, London, W.1. Auctioneers: JOHN D. 
"Woop & Co., 33, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 








TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.I. 
(EUSton 7000) 


MAPLE & Co., Lrp. 


5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.I. 
(REGent 4685) 





SURREY CLOSE TO HANTS BORDERS 


Occupying a delightful country position with good views, close to the picturesque village of Churt, 6 miles main line station. 





Further details of the Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. 


*ROOKS COTTAGE,” CHURT. 


DELIGHTFUL 17th-CENTURY FREEHOLD COTTAGE 


fully modernised, 


WITH CENTRAL HEATING, CO.’S ELECTRICITY AND WATER 


AND GAS SUPPLIES. 


Dining room, large lounge (22 ft. x 15 ft.), 5 bedrooms, 
EXCELLENT BRICK-BUILT GARAGE WITH TWO 
OVER. 


Secluded old-world gardens with picturesque well-head. 


Tennis court, etc. In all about % ACRE 


For Sale privately or by Public Auction at a late date. 


WALLIS, 


2 bathrooms. 


ROOMS 


Frequent bus services. 


89, Heath Street, Hampstead, N.W.3 (HAMpstead 6125), or MAPLE & Co., as above. 














SALISBURY 
(Tel. 2491) 


WOOLLEY & WALLIS 


and at RINGWOOD 
& ROMSEY 





SALISBURY 


In favoured district, on the higher ground, 4 mile from the centre of the city. 


GENTLEMAN’S RESIDENCE 


IN ATTRACTIVE ENTIRELY WALLED 
GARDEN 


With fine chestnuts and other trees affording the 
seclusion of a country house and yet within one 
minute’s walk of frequent city bus service. 


Hall, cloakroom, 3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, 
bathroom (all large, well-proportioned rooms). 
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CENTRAL HEATING. ALL MAIN SERVICES. 


VACANT POSSESSION 


For Sale by Auction 


in Salisbury on July 27, 1948. 
Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. WOOLLEY & WALLIS, 
The Castle Auction Mart, Salisbury, and at 
Romsey and Ringwood, Hants; and Messrs. 
Rogert THAKE & CoO., Salisbury. Solicitors : 
Messrs. WILSON & SONS, Crane Street, Salisbury. 
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BOURNEMOUTH SOUTHAMPTON 
WILLIAM FOX, F.R.1.C.S., F.AI. I O X & SONS od ae Sheen 





E. STODDART FOX, F.R.I.C.S., F.A.1. BRIGHTON 
H. INSLEY FOX, F.R.LC.S.. F.A.I. BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON. -BRIGHTON—WORTHING J. W. SYKES. A. KILVINGTON. 
By order of the Executors of Mrs. A. R. Matthews, deceased. Sale on Tuesday next. 


COLEHILL, WIMBORNE, DORSET 


Delightfully situated on high ground with lovely views over the surrounding country. About 1 mile frem the town and station and 9 miles from Bournemouth. 


THE SPECIALLY DESIGNED AND MOST 
ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 
“ FIMARO,” HIGHLAND ROAD 

Comprising 5 principal and 3 secondary bedrooms, bath- 
room, lounge hall, cloakroom, 3 reception rooms, complete 

domestic offices including maids’ sitting room. 
Two garages. Heated greenhouse. Main electricity. 
Company’s gas and water. Drainage to septic tank. 
Beautiful garden grounds with tennis and sunken lawns 
also kitchen garden with orchard, extending to a totalarea 

of just under 1%, ACRES 

Together with the FREEHOLD PARCEL OF PASTURE 
LAND situated opposite the residence and having an area 
of just over 13%, ACRES. This land is at present let for 
agricultural purposes on an annual September 29 tenancy 

at an apportioned rental of £3/15/- per annum. 
Vacant Possession on completion of the purchase 

excepting the Pasture Land. 
To be Sold by Auction on the premises on Tuesday, 
July 13, 1948, at 3 p.m. (unless previously sold by 
private treaty). 


Solicitors: Messrs. H. W. DIBBEN & Co., West Borough, Wimborne, Dorset. 





Auctioneers: Messrs. Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth and Branch Offices; also at Southampton, Brighton and Worthing. 


BRIGHTON, SUSSEX WEST SUSSEX COAST 


Occupying a delightful semi-rural position in a much favoured residential seaside village, 





On the South Downs and enjoying magnificent sea and downland views. 4 miles from Worthing. Close to Downs. 14 miles main line station. 1} miles from sea. 
¢ “HANGLETON,”’ $ ’ 
THIS IMPOSING FERRING 

A picturesque’ early 

18th-century Freehold 
MODERN DETACHED Country Residence. 

Five bedrooms (4 h. and c.), 

RESIDENCE 3 bathrooms, 3 reception 

rooms, compact domestic 
Five bedrooms, tiled bath- . offices. 

Detached garage and out- 
room, separate w.c., 2 : . buildings. sa 
large reception rooms, Main services. 


Partial central heating. 


lounge hall, kitchen, etc. Matured old-world walled- 
Pleasant garden with in gardens and grounds of 
about 1 CRE 


garage and greenhouse. Wanant. obneebion. 





To be Sold by Auction (unless eee ore) at Warnes Hotel, Worthing, 


PRICE £6,500 FREEHOLD VACANT POSSESSION uly 21,1 
: : 8 aoe : Solicitors: Messrs. MADDOCKS & COLSON, 59-60, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2. 
Apply: Fox & Sons, 117, Western Road, Brighton. Tel.: Hove 9201. Auctioneers: Fox & Sons, 41, Chapel Road, Worthing (Tel. 6120). 








SALE ON THURSDAY NEXT. 


A PROPERTY OF EXCEPTIONAL MERIT, TUCKTON, BOURNEMOUTH 


On the banks of the River Stour with valuable boating facilities. 4 miles from the centre of the town. 


The well-known and valuable freehold property The property is let to Messrs. Newlyn & Bal on lease 

for a term of 7 years from December 25, 1943 (deter- 

minable on December 25, 1948, by either party giving 

3 months’ previous notice), at a rental of £120 per 

annum. Tenant pays rates). The whole extends to 
an area of about 


TUCKTON TEA GARDENS 


occupying a charming site adjoining Tuckton Bridge 
and the main road to Southbourne, Bournemouth, 
and Christchurch. 
The property includes Tea House containing spacious 1 ACRE 1 ROOD 33 PERCHES 
tea lounge, living accommodation, large service room, 
and storage, main water, gas and electricity laid on. 
Long river frontage with creeks and inlets, giving 
sale and sheltered accommodation for boats. 
Beautiful gardens. 


To be sold by auction at St. Peter’s Hall, Hinton 
Road, Bournemouth, on July 15, 1948 (unless 
previously sold privately). 





Solicitors: Messrs. PRESTON & REDMAN, Hinton House, Hinton Road, Bournemouth. 
Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth, and Messrs. SANCTUARY & SON, Bridport, Dorset. 


CENTRAL HOVE. IN SEMI-RURAL SURROUNDINGS 


Few minutes Brighton or Hove Stations and convenient for several golf courses. 


ONE OF THE FINEST MODERN RESIDENCES ON THE SOUTH COAST 





Pee Lavishly equipped and in faultless order. Architect 


Pg 





a designed, half-timbered property on two floors only. 
s 





_. . Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, billiards room, oak galleried 


Wren 
am -_— staircase. Five principal and 4 staff bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 
Biv 8 
Ebsealé model domestic offices. 
Central heating. Oak floors. Double garage. All main 


services. 


LOVELY GROUNDS including rose gardens, tennis lawn, 
orchard, etc., amounting to about 3 ACRES 





FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION. 
Apply: Fox & Sons, 117, Western Road, Brighton. Tel.: Hove 9201. 


Bournemouth 6300 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH Telegrams: 
(5 lines) (12 BRANCH OFFICES) ‘*Homefinder,’’ Bournemouth 




















ESTATE 


KENsington 1490 
Telegrams: 
“Estate, Harrods, London” 
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HARRODS 


34-36, HANS CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.1 


1948 


OFFICES 


Surrey Offices : 
West Byfleet 
and Haslemere 





SUNNY SOUTH COAST c.2 


Occupying a high position with sea and country views. 


LOVELY QUEEN ANNE MANOR HOUSE 





Reconditioned and redecorated throughout. 
Three reception, 8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Main services. Partial central heating. 
Two garages. 
Most lovely gardens and grounds of about 24. ACRES 
FREEHOLD £11,750 INCLUSIVE 
VACANT POSSESSION 


Inspected and strongly recommended by HARRODS LTD., 





34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 (T "el. 
KENsington 1490. Extn. 309). 
FAVOURITE ORPINGTON 

DISTRICT c.5 


Convenient to main line station and also accessible to 
Chislehurst Common. 


ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE 





Two receptions, 3 bedrooms, bathroom, modern drainage. 
electric light, Co.’s water. Garage. 


Pleasantly laid out garden with fruit trees, flower beds. 
In all about ONE-THIRD OF AN ACRE 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Further particulars from the Agents: HaRRops LTD., 


OXON AND BERKS BORDERS c.3 


In a picturesque village about 12 miles from Reading. 
CHARMING TUDOR COTTAGE 
RESIDENCE 


Hall, 2 


Company’s water, electric light and gas. 


reception, 3 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Tastefully laid out gardens. 

Flower beds. Kitchen garden. 

Orchard. 


In all about ONE ACRE 


PRICE FREEHOLD £4,000 
Further particulars of the Agents: HARRODS LTD., 34-36, 
Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 (Tel. KENsington 
1490. Eztn. 807). 


KENT AND SURREY BORDERS c.3 

High ground, facing Green Belt, only about 4 hour from town 

ARTISTIC FREEHOLD RESIDENCE IN 
SPLENDID ORDER THROUGHOUT 





Hall, cloakroom, 3 receptions, 4 beds., tiled bathroom. 


Main services. 
Garage 2 cars, picturesque garden. 
Shady trees. Lawn. 
Flower beds. 
FOR SALE WITH EARLY POSSESSION 


Inspected and recommended by the Agents: HARRODS LTD., 
34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. (Te i. 
KENsington 1490. Extn. 807). 





REDHILL c.4 


Ten minutes walk station. 


WELL APPOINTED RESIDENCE 





with 3 good reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 5 with basins 
bathroom, complete offices. Electric light. 


Co.’s water, telephone, main drainage, and garage. 
Very attractive gardens with lawns, etc. 
In all THREE-QUARTERS OF AN ACRE 
ONLY £6,750 FREEHOLD 


CHILTERN HILLS 


Handy for Berkhamsted and Tring. 
PICTURESQUE MODERN RESIDENCE 


overlooking an extensive common, commanding glorious 


c.4 


views of the Chilterns. 





Outer and inner halls, 4 large reception rooms, 9 bed and 
dressing rooms, basins h. and c., 3 bathrooms, model offices. 
Co.’s electric light and power. Main water. Central heating, 
First-rate garage, stabling accommodation. Pair of cot- 
tages (at present converted in‘o Dower House). 
Delightful grounds with tennis and other lawns, ornamental 
pond, excellent paddock, orchard of 200 very fine fruit trees. 


In all about 8 ACRES 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE. Reasonable Price 





Amidst quiet surroundings, yet under half an hour from town. 

LAVISHLY APPOINTED RESIDENCE 

OF CHARACTER IN A DELIGHTFUL 
SETTING 





Three fine reception, billiards, 6 bedrooms, 4 modern bath- 
rooms. Two balconies. Electric light. Main services, 


Cottage. Two garages. Useful out- 
Pleasure gardens of unusual charm and beauty. 


Central heating. 
buildings. 


Shady trees, hard tennis courts, swimming bath, kitchen 
and fruit garden. 


In all about 24, ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Inspected and strongly recommended. 


34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 
KENsington 1490. Eztn. 807). 


HARRODS LTD., 
S.W.l (Tel. 





SUFFOLK c.1 


THE IMPOSING HOTEL PREMISES 


IN THIS 


IN THE FINEST POSITION 
SELECT RESORT 





All principal rooms face the sea. Public rooms, restaurant 

and bar, 55 guest bedrooms (mostly basins ‘'h. and ¢ %% 

10 guests’ bathrooms, 4 private suites, 9 staff rooms and 
bathroom. 


Administrative offices. 
Extensive catering accommodation, lift and 3 staircases. 
MAIN SERVICES. 


GROUNDS ABOUT 2 ACRES 


For Sale privately or Auction July 27 next with benefit 
war damage and compensation claim. 


Solicitors: Messrs. LARKMAN & ROBINSON, Beccles, Suffolk. 





Auctioneers: HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, 
Knightsbridge, 5.W.1 (KE Nsington 1490. Extn. 820). 


Furth } Inspected and recommended by the Agents: HARRODS LTD., 
34-36, Hans Crescent, 8.W.1 (Tel. KENsington 1490. Recommended by HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (Tel 
Extn. 828). Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 (Tel. KENsington 1490. Extn. 806). KENsington 1490. Eztn. 806). 
OVERLOOKING A SURREY GRAND HOTEL, SOUTHWOLD, BETWEEN NEWBURY AND 
COMMON c.3 


BASINGSTOKE c.2 


Amid undulating country. Hourly bus services. 


MODERNISED FARMHOUSE 





Three reception, 4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, maids’ sitting. 

Cottage of 3 rooms and bathroom. Fine barn converted to 

music room 45 ft. x 26 ft., artist’s studio 18 ft. x 13 ft. with 
W. light. Garage 2. 

Main water and electricity. Fitted basins, Central heating. 
Fascinating gardens by landscape artist, and 4 fields. 
In all about 11 ACRES 
FREEHOLD 10,000 GUINEAS 
VACANT POSSESSION WHOLE 


Inspected and strongly recommended by Sole Agents: 
HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, $.W.1 





(Tel. KENsington 1490. Extn. 809). 
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A POLICY rr PARENTS 


THE STANDARD 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS POLICY 


A PUBLIC SCHOOLS POLICY 
EFFECTED NOW WILL PROVIDE 


£40 A SCHOOL TERM 


FOR FIVE YEARS FROM THE DATE 
WHEN YOUR CHILD GOES TO SCHOOL 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS APPLICABLE 
TO YOUR OWN AGE AND REQUIREMENTS TO 





COUNTRY: LIFE—JULY ‘9, 








The 
STANDARD LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
ESTD. 1825. ASSETS: £54,000,000. 
HEAD OFFICE: 3 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 


LONDON :3 ABCHURCH YARD, CANNON STREET, £.C4 
Sa PALL MALL, S.W.! 


bi 
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_———— “Thirty years ago, Bert and Mary Jones 
—_—__——— _ quarrelled. Bert walked out. Soon after, 
——_——— Mary sailed to Australia with their two small 
——_———— sons. When her elder son, inR.A.A.F. uniform, ——_ 
——— bade her good-bye, Mary said, ‘Perhaps 
————_ you can find your father when you get 

~—— to England’’. Bert’s son told this story to 

~ The Salvation Army Missing Persons’ Bureau. 
To-day the family is happily reunited. 4,000 
such enquiries are received each year 
and two-thirds are successfully solved. 





#Only the name is fictitious 


GENERAL ALBERT ORSBORN, C.B.E., 101, QUEEN VICTORIA ST, LONDON, E.C.4 





























We 


BILL SAVILL and HIS BAND 
(Ex-R.A.F.H.Q. Fighter Command.) 
Regular B.B.C. Broadcasts. Resident Officers’ 
Sunday Club, Grosvenor House, 1942-46. 
Engagements’ include: Royal Caledonian Ball, 

Débutantes Ball, Huntsmen’s Ball and over 

other Hunt Balls in the past few months. Will 

be pleased to arrange either small or large 

Orchestra for your Private Party, Mare Ball, 

or similar function. Write: 35, OXFORD 

GARDENS, DENHAM, UXBRIDGE, Middx. 
Tel. Denham 2748. 








IN GREY OWL’S MEMORY 


] 






“How can any woman wear a trapped fur 
knowing that every hair on that skin has 


AT THE BEST SHOPS 


vibrated with prolonged torture?” These 
were Grey Owl’s words to me. 
Write for leaflet of Fur Crusade aud Humane Trapping 
Campaign, which names Furs you need not be“ashamed 
to wear, also tells how to kill domestic animals and 
poultry humanely. Funds needed for more advts, 


Mir. C. Van Der By], 49, Tregunter Rd., London, §.W.10 
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Holidays in 


AUSTRIA 


again ! 


Unchanged with the passing 
years, the quaint little story- 
book hamlets still nestle amidst 
the magnificent landscape of 





AND THIS WAS THEIR SHOE CREAM woods and mountains. Hotels 
are comfortable, service is 
P RO PE RT ? ~ cheerful and good, food is 


specially provided for our guests. 
Roe 


Cc ° ee 4 
Still ened eivalled FURTHER INFORMATION 











FROM YOUR TRAVEL AGENT. 


SY MYY 
pag 


The Fisherman’s Dream— 
A glorious countryside—clear streams 


abounding with trout. Days of ex- 

citing sport—comfortable, satisfying 

evenings amongst good companions at 

a cosy hotel. Austria is a fisherman’s 
dream come true ! 





NOW OBTAINABLE IN 
LIMITED SUPPLIES 








ASK YOUR RETAILER 
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By A 
Nerve 


ly Appointment 
Biscuit Manufacturers to H.M. Kint Com VI 
HUNTLEY & PALMERS LTD., READING, ENGLAND 


Huntley 
& Palmers 
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ma LETTERS THAT LIVE =~ 





























““My dear Mother, 


back with my old landlady here 
for three weeks. . . . My last book 
seems a hit. It’s rather 
pleasant to find oneself something 
in the world after all the years of 
trying and disappointment.” 
Letters, the least costly and 
most valued of all gifts, can be 








HG. 
writes to his Mother 


Just a line to tell you that I am | 


BRITAIN’S MOST 
° DISTINGUISHED 
AadS4 42 Ov? NOTEPAPER 


Wells 


one of the greatest of life’s 
pleasures. For such letters, as 
all discriminating people know, 
Basildon Bond _ provides the 
perfect setting. Always ask for it! 


Salvaged paper, when repulped, 
is used for the packaging of export 
goods. Old and unwanted letters 
can play their part. Give all you 
can to salvage. ; 

















Ensure 
FOOD FRESHNESS 


with a 
REFRIGERATOR 


*¢ Not a luxury but an essential ” 


MODELS from 3c/ft. to 25c/ft. 
including the new 
4c/ft. Table Top and the ‘‘ Two Tem- 
perature”? models. One side of the 
“Two Temperature’? model, normal 
coldness, the second side ‘‘ Deep Freeze” 
for indefinite storage of meat,;poultry, 


Guaranteed 12 months Free 
Service AFTER purchase 


in our service area, approximately 60 miles 
radius. Outside this, free replacement of 
faulty parts is guaranteed for 12 months. 
Attractive Hire Purchase terms available. 
Illustrated Brochure on request. 


REFRIGERATION (Bletchley) Ltd 


HIGH ST., FENNY STRATFORD 


BLETCHLEY, BUCKS. 
Telephone: Bletchley 45. 


LURE RRR 
UJ 








VOGUE 


Lfeld embroidery totet 
mode la 10 feu colours 
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Pearsall’s 


LPRRER RE RBRSREERR RRR RRR RRR 


JAMES PEARSALL & CO., LTD. 
71-74, Little Britain, London, E.C.1 
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There’s no mistaking 


G NM 
the aristocrat of 


Cabinet Sink Units 


in Xo9 ATEC 


SOLID STAINLESS STEEL 


and Beautiful Cream Enamel 


Double and Single Sink and Drainer Units are 
available without dockets or restrictions at all 
good Builders’ Merchants and Hardware Stores. 
Hire Purchase facilities are available. 


Send for fully illustrated particulars to 
ANDREWS BROS. (BRISTOL) LTD., 
123 Stainless House, Walcot Street, Bath. 


Telephone : Bath 60251 (15 lines) Telegrams: Stainless, Bath 











Shown here is the 
Double Drainer 
Sink Unit model 
No. KU. 200, size 
63 in. x 21 in. x 36 in. 
high, with bowl size 
21 in. x 15 in. x 8in. 
deep. 























THE GLAMOUR OF 
THE WESTLAND— 
The Western Highlands & Islands 


Come this year—and have the 
holiday of your dreams, where 
freedom is freedom. Scenery 
unmatched in Europe—bens and 
glens—straths and lochs— 
mountaineering and walking the 
enticing hill-paths—a holiday to 
mark with a white stone! Steeped 
in the romance and lore of other 
days— yet modern in its comfort 
and convenience—where a real 
highland welcome awaits you. 


Oban, Mull, 
Staffa and lona, 
Fort William 
and Inverness, 
Skye, Raasay, 
Lewis, Harris, 
the Uists, 
Barra, Tiree, 
etc., etc.—you 
will enjoy 
every moment 
of your stay— 
fall under the 
spell of this 
wonderland 
without a peer 
—so easy to 
reach, so hard 
to forget. 


Write for Illustrated Folder E26 to :— 


DAVID MACBRAYNE, LTD. 


CLYDE HOUSE, 44, ROBERTSON ST., GLASGOW, C.2 


London Office: 227, REGENT STREET, W. 
Also accredited Tourist Agents, 
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A Ghost jet-engine during a full-power test-bed run by night ; part 
of an intensive programme to develop jet engines to the standards 
of reliability and economy demanded for the airliners of the future 
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MISS JUDY DUGDALE 


Miss Judy Dugdale is the daughter of Mr. James Dugdale and Pamela, Countess of Aylesford 
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The Editor reminds correspondents that communica- 

tions requiring a veply must be accompanied by the 
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FARMERS’ CHARTER 


R. R. A. BUTLER and those responsible 
M for the Conservative Party’s Agricultural 
Charter have succeeded in putting the 
immediate problems of British agricultural 
policy in their proper setting. The whole 
world, except the American continent, is short of 
food, and in varying measure this shortage is 
likely to continue. Former levels of food pro- 
duction may be regained, but so long as the 
population of the world goes on growing at the 
rate of 20 millions a year there can be no real 
surplus. Britain must be prepared to fend more 
for herself and determine to grow more of the 
food she needs. This is the background of the 
Agricultural Charter. The aim seems modest 
enough. An increase of 50 per cent. over our 
pre-war food output is readily attainable if the 
means can be found to allow full production. 
Those means are steady and satisfactory prices 
for farmers and more feeding-stuffs, better 
housing for farm-workers and assured wages, 
effective priority in the supply of steel and 
other materials needed for modernising farm 
buildings and equipment, and, above all, 
a sense of urgency in agricultural administration 
at the county committee level and in Whitehall. 
How does this proposed 50 per cent. 
increase Over pre-war output compare with the 
output now? No comparison is given in the 
Agricultural Charter, but some guide can be 
found in a statement issued by the Scottish 
Department of Agriculture which is quoted by 
Cincinnatus in this week’s Farming Notes. 
Last year’s agricultural output in Scotland was 
31 per cent. above 1936-39. This is a drop from 
38 per cent. at the peak of war-time cereal 
growing in 1943-44. Assuming that the Scottish 
figure is representative of the United Kingdom, 
the call then is for a further increase of 19 per 
cent. We should in this event be producing 
about 60 per cent. of our food, compared with 
40 per cent. before the war. 

This would most readily be achieved by 
increasing the numbers of pigs and poultry, 
a development which farmers are anxious to 
undertake as soon as more ample supplies of 
feeding-stuffs can be found from home sources 
or abroad. The farmer after this harvest will be 
allowed to keep for stock-feeding one-fifth of the 
wheat and barley he grows as well as all his 
oats; so, if the protein, especially fish meal, can 
be provided, the road is clear for a substantial 
expansion. The economists who still frown on 
any plans for the expansion of British agricul- 
ture say that the cost in materials, capital 
investment and labour must be scrupulously 
reckoned before any bold measures can be 
approved. But, in fact, this Agricultural 


Charter does not make any startling proposals. 
The general theme is that the farming commun- 
ity can and will. if given fully assured markets 
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and the material means, produce more food to 
everyone’s satisfaction. 

There is, of course, more in the matter 
than this. The county committee system needs 
to be pruned of the adventitious growth of 
bureaucracy; farmers who slacken their efforts 
must be kept up to the mark with the ultimate 
sanction of dispossession ; landlords who are also 
expected to attain high standards must be 
allowed the financial means to maintain and 
improve their estates; and more determined 
efforts must be made by the agricultural com- 
munity to eliminate waste and redundant 
services in the marketing of farm produce. 
These will be essential factors in making a suc- 
cess of any programme of agricultural develop- 
ment which does not rest on more State control. 


RED CURRANTS 
ATHERING currants into the evening 
Under the cup of the mothering sky, 
Cool, queer little breeze that dips in the shadows, 
And the hot day gone by! 


Clusters of currants, rounded and ruddy, 
Crescent with gleaming and leaping with light, 
High in the heart of the tree where the leaves are 
In wonderful dark delight. 


Sky and currants and windy darkness, 
Long in my mind you will tarry on, 
When the toil and the summer are folded behind me 
And the sweet joy done. 
VIOLET CHURCHMAN. 


GRASS LAND PROBLEMS 

HENEVER the shortage of feeding-stuffs 

is discussed in connection either with the 
problem of dollar purchases or with the present 
disappointing rate of livestock expansion, the 
official reply always makes some reference to the 
rapid recovery of grass land under modern 
systems of cultivation. It is as well, therefore, 
that the extent of war-time damage should be 
thoroughly realised, and that too rapid recovery 
should not be counted upon. The current issue 
of the Journal of the British Grassland Society 
contains a new feature contributed by grass land 
workers in various parts of the country, which 
is intended to be a pool of experience for research 
workers, technical officers and farmers. Last 
month it contained references to the troubles of 
early reversion—a decline of rye-grass in its 
second grazing year, and in the fourth grazing 
year the incursion of coarser growths. The most 
comprehensive report is that upon the East 
Midland Province, the district which includes 
the counties of Derby, Leicester, Lincoln, 
Northampton, Nottingham and Rutland, and 
which is faced with most of the every-day prob- 
lems that arise in connection with grass land 
husbandry. Here the technique of establishing 
a good sward has, to a very large extent, been 
mastered; there are still areas, however, where 
the importance of early sowing, of adequate 
fertilisers and good cultivation has not yet been 
taken to heart. Much difficult reclamation also 
arises directly from war-time practice. About 
30,000 acres of agricultural land in this province 
were taken over during the war for the working 
of surface coal. The replaced topsoil is now 
almost sterile, and, even with adequate manur- 
ing, the grasses are completely replaced by 
inferior types in the third and fourth years. In 
addition to difficulty in maintaining the sward, 
these sites present acute drainage problems 
owing to the extensive subsidence which takes 
place after restoration. Such facts should not 
be forgotten when the sometimes doubtful 
benefits of opencast mining are debated. 


SOME NEW THING 
UT of Africa, the Romans held, there was 
always some new thing. To-day most new 
things are reported from laboratories, yet news- 
papers do occasionally tell of discoveries in the 
older tradition. For example, this midsummer 
brought a report that great stands of valuable 
balsa (the world’s lightest constructional timber, 
formerly bought from dollar areas) had been 
discovered in the forests of Trinidad. Two or 
three years ago living examples of Metasequoia, 
an ancient genus of tree known from fossil evi- 
dence to have existed in the past but supposed 
to have been long extinct, were found in Central 
China, and this year seedlings were exhibited in 





London. The first discovery of triploid aspens 
in the Scandinavian forests also belongs to our 
own generation, and there are now whole plan- 
tations of these matchstick-making trees which 
grow much more quickly and far larger than 
common aspens. The older generation of zoo- 
logists will remember the first okapi (then 
a newly discovered species) sent from the 
forests of West Africa by Sir Harry Johnston. 
And another zoological discovery made barely 
six years earlier was recently recalled by Dr. R. 
Gurney in a book on trees and woodlands : in 
1896 the first specimen of the monkey-eating 
eagle was sent to England from the tropical 
rain forest of Java, where the bird preyed on 
the inhabitants of the unknown world of the 
dense canopy 200 feet above the ground. “It 
was almost as if the inhabitants of the sea 
bottom became suddenly aware of the life on its 
surface by the sinking of a ship.”’ One is 
tempted to re-write the Latin tag: out of the 
forests there is always some new thing. But 
even now an American expedition is seeking, far 
beyond the tree line in Alaska, the hitherto 
undiscovered nest and eggs of the bristle- 
thighed curlew, and there may well be other 
expeditions dredging the depths of the Pacific 
for other new things. Readers with nostalgic 
recollections of boys’ books as they used to be 
may reflect happily on the evidence of new 
things still being found not only in the labora- 
tories but also in the old-fashioned and entirely 
proper places for discovery. 


THE CATAPULTA 

ARIOUS reflections of a rather mortifying 

character suggest themselves as to the 
Test Match at Lord’s, and one of them certainly 
is that we cannot play fast bowling. It is 
curious to remember that when W. G. Grace, 
whose centenary we celebrate this month, 
began his career, the famous bowlers were 
nearly all fast; further, that as he went from 
strength to strength he went far to breaking the 
fast bowlers’ hearts, so that an era of slow and 
medium-paced bowling set in. We have had 
great fast bowlers since W. G.’s day—the name 
of Larwood still sounds stirring—but now the 
land is singularly barren and our batsmen seem 
to lack the necessary practice in facing real 
pace. Perhaps some one will disinter the inven- 
tion of the celebrated Kentish cricketer Felix 
of more than a century ago, who “ borrowed the 
idea from the resources of the beleaguered 
Archimedes”’ and devised the Catapulta. A pic- 
ture of this engine as built by Caldecourt at 
Lord’s may be seen in Charles Box’s English 
Game of Cricket. The ball did not, it was said, 
come from the Catapulta in quite the same way 
as from the bowler’s hand, but ‘‘Get it to a 
severe pace and a good pitch and steady indeed 
must be the player who can do much execution 
against it.’’ Perhaps Felix, as he watches from 
the asphodel, would think it worth trying. 


THE NATIONAL GARDEN SCHEMES 
N forming a Garden Committee, the National 
Trust in collaboration with the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society will, if support is forthcoming, 
be able to maintain certain notable gardens in 
much the same way that it maintains a number 
of historic houses. The gardens envisaged would 
be given to the Trust; the income is needed for 
their upkeep. Some capital is of course required, 
to which the R.H.S. has donated £2,000, and 
this will, it is to be hoped, be supplemented by 
other organisations and garden-loving indivi- 
duals. But it might be suggested, now District 
Nursing is to be nationalised, that some of the 
income accruing from garden-lovers through 
the popular Queen’s Institute Gardens Scheme 
might appropriately be contributed to a National 
Gardens Fund. Without income greater than 
any individual is now allowed to receive the 
outstanding gardens for which England is 
famous cannoc survive; in a few years they will 
go back, and the knowledge and art of which 
they are living embodiments die out. Something 
of civilisation will be lost thereby. This would be 
particularly true of Mr. Lawrence Johnston’s 
garden at Hidcote, the first which the Committee 
hopes to take over. Here cultural knowledge 
and faultless taste are combined with the botani- 
cal range of a William Robinson and the grasp 
of design of a Le Nétre. 





A 
COUNTRYMAN’S 
NOTES 

By 


Major C. 8S. JARVIS 


HILE fishing in North Wales recently I 
Wins. owing to the non-co-operative spirit 
shown by the salmon, so much time at my 
disposal that I was able to take note of several 
insignificant manifestations of Nature that I 
might have overlooked if I had been busier with 
the rod and its attendant gaff. One of these 
was that the chaffinches of Wales undoubtedly 
sing the little chaffinch ditty that I hear all day 
long in my Hampshire garden in the spring, not 
only with a marked Welsh accent, but also with 
a different wording at the end of that short 
sentence that they reiterate interminably. 
Since I did not recognise the words of the song, 
I imagine that they were Welsh, and of the type 
that are spelt with a succession of consonants 
without any vowels to help the Saxon to 
pronounce them, 
I was also most interested to meet again 
a cock sandpiper whom I saw frequently last 
year when fishing the same water. He and his 
wife are apparently convinced that the only 
possible site for a nest is among the rocks at the 
head of the best salmon and sea-trout pool on 
the river. This means that once every day, and 
sometimes three or four times a day, a hopeful 
angler takes up his position within a few yards 
of the nest and the unfortunate cock bird, 
uttering plaintive cries and wagging his very 
pliant tail, has to run about in front of the man 
with the rod in the hope of luring him away from 
the spot where the hen is sitting on her eggs. 
Since most fishermen try this pool twice, once 
with a large fly and immediately afterwards 
with a small one, I am afraid this little Welsh 
sandpiper has a very anxious and wearisome 
time of it until his young take wing. On this 
particular occasion, seeing that I tried the pool 
through a third time with a minnow after the 
flies had failed to arouse any response, his voice 
became quite husky towards the end of proceed- 
ings, and there was a definite crack in it. 


* * 
* 


NOTHER feature that I noticed was a 
cheerful little family of tadpoles in a tiny 
land-locked lagoon about two feet wide which 
had been created by convenient stones in a 
shallow at the river’s brink. Here they were 
safe from the raids of small trout and salmon 
parr, which were obviously in a ravenous mood 
judging by their constant attempts to swallow 
my large salmon fly. The night after I had 
watched the tadpoles in their private water the 
clouds descended on the Snowdonia range and 
every other mountain range in Wales, and the 
rain poured down incessantly for a matter of 
eighteen hours so that every mountain trickle 
turned into a streak of white tumbling water, 
the tributaries of the Conway spread over the 
cornfields and potato lands, and the river itself 
roared down to the sea in a raging brown torrent, 
carrying with it branches of trees and at least 
one dead sheep. 


* * 


* 

"TWO days later, when the floods had sub- 

sided, and the salmon should have taken 
advantage of the flow of water to release them 
from the pools in which they had been imprisoned 
for a month or more, I re-visited the river to 
discover that, for one of those reasons which 
salmon experts think they understand, but 
which others fail to grasp, the fish had not taken 
advantage of the opportunity to rise to higher 
things. I have come to the conclusion that one 
of the most hopeless tasks in this world is the 
study of salmon, and the attempt to discover 
the rules that govern their movements in fresh 
water. Although I did not see anything of the 
salmon that should have been there, I did see in 
the same little land-locked lagoon the family of 
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G. Cory-Wright 


RIDING THE HIGH HORSE 


tadpoles that I had noticed two days previously, 
swimming about as usual in their preserve and 
looking not a whit the worse for wear. Since I 
had not counted them on the first occasion, I 
was unable to call the roll and say definitely 
that they had experienced no casualty, but 
they appeared to be in exactly the same numbers 
as before and taking a cheerful view of the 
situation. It was indeed remarkable that the 
tadpole, which is at best a weak swimmer, 
should have been able to find a sheltered and 
safe haunt beneath a 12 ft. raging torrent that 
had quite altered the bed of the river in parts, 
and on some of the potato lands had washed 
away the soil so that the immature tubers were 
exposed. 
* * 
* 

WRITER of country notes has to bear in 

mind always that his comments on Nature 
should be topical whenever possible, and to 
mention spring frosts in the month of July is, 
to say the least, unseasonable. My excuse for 
doing so is that readers in many districts are 
reminded that there was a most severe frost 
on the night of May 24 whenever they look 
down their potato rows and notice the black- 
ened shoots here and there amid the green 
secondary growth. It was a_ particularly 
unfortunate frost, since it followed a heat wave 
during which temperatures of over 80 degrees 
were recorded in many parts of the country, and 
as the result everything that grows in the 
countryside was much farther advanced than 
is customary at that time of the year. It was, 
moreover, so unexpected that it caught prac- 


tically every farmer and gardener on the wrong 


‘foot, including the recently nationalised Elec- 


tricity Board, and, because a few people 
switched on their heating stoves when the tem- 
perature dropped, the whole of eastern and 
southern England suffered from a general fail- 
ure of power, a disaster which was avoided 
even in the grimmest days of the war. 
* * 

HE peculiarity about this particular frost 

in my part of the world was that in one 
field every single potato plant was cut down to 
ground level, whereas in the next field only a 
hundred yards or so distant the growth escaped 
damage altogether. Some years ago when I 
wrote of the vagaries of spring frosts in these 
Notes a knowledgeable reader explained that 
white frosts flow exactly like water, seeking 
always the lower levels, and doing no damage 
there if allowed an exit such as a gap in a 
hedge or a break in a wall. I obtained a 


‘definite demonstration of this theory recently 


when, in a corner of the New Forest where the 
bracken is sprouting everywhere, I discovered 
in a steep and narrow little valley, which in 
Arab parlance one would call a wadi and for 
which we have no English word so descriptive, 
that every one of the bracken plants at the 
bottom had been browned off by the frost to the 
roots, while elsewhere not a single plant showed 
any sign of damage. It was so obvious that the 
frost had flowed like water from the high ground 
into the tiny wadi and, finding its exit barred at 
the far end by a high hedge and bank, had 
settled down there to do its worst. 
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“WIND- IN-THE-REEDS COUNTRY 


By J. WENTWORTH "DAY 


“NHE long face of the draining mill is 
mirrored in windy ripples, in the dyke; its 
sails claw bare and still against the high, 

Norfolk sky; the sea-wind whistles round its 
empty balcony; and there, in the wooden hood 
a kestrel nests. If you stood on that balcony 
you would see far-off dykes and green marshes, 
far sandhills by the sea and, hidden in reeds at 
your feet, the Broad. 

Come up the dyke in a gun-punt, past the 
mill, and you will see no sign, no hint of that 
hidden Broad; it lies secretly, girdled by reeds. 
But thrust down the quant and the sharp bows 
break through them, through that tall, whisper- 
ing wall of dead flags, and there, suddenly, 
as in a vision, is the Broad. 

Upland corn stubbles march down to the 
southern shore. There a little grove of oaks, 
twisted by North Sea winds, stand solemnly, 
their feet in lipping waters. A tiny green beach, 
a little woodland plat scarce twenty yards long, 
an oasis of green grass and autumn-gilded oaks 
in a flat sea of rustling reeds, or rippled water 
that lies blue as the Mediterranean under the 
clear sky. 

You will not see another boat from month’s 
end to month’s end on that small, secret Broad, 
locked away behind its dense reed-beds, behind 
the padlocked rusty chain which spans the 
narrow entrance dyke. I shall not even tell 
you its name, this hidden haunt of rare birds 
left from forgotten centuries. 

Little waves race away, a running glint and 
gleam in the sun, across the Broad and into far 
bays, hidden channels and tiny islands of tall 
reeds. If you lie down in the sun, eyes almost 
level with the water, you get a duck’ s eye view 
of this enchanting tiny lake. For it is tiny, 
only a hundred and twenty-four acres of water; 
yet, under the high sky, lying flat and gleaming 
amid the marching reeds, it seems vast, vast asa 
small sea, lonely as a Saxon echo. Flotillas of 
coots ride black and bobbing on the running 
wavelets. Mallard and teal rise with a rush, 
swing round in high, airy circles, plane down 
again on bent wings, hit the water, paddles first, 
and ride the surface like alert destroyers. 

Lie low, let the punt slide grey and ghostly 
before the marsh wind, that wind that sings 
and smells of the sea, the sea that beats and 
grumbles for ever beyond tawny sandhills across 
a mile of marshes where dykes gleam like 
crossed swords, and you will see much more. 
Lie low, and let the punt ride, a sliding creature 


2 
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of wave and wind and the birds will come to you. 
That gliding ragged shape that comes slow 
over the reed-beds, glides and flaps, flaps and 
glides, is a marsh-harrier, half as big as an eagle. 
They breed here. It is almost their last home in 
allEngland. They pluck young partridges from 
the sandhills, whip up the crouching pheasant 
poult from the linseed field by the far wood of 
drowned skeleton oaks, scare the ducks and 
send the coots into a frenzy of thrashing feet 
and upflung whitened spray. They are killers. 

No friends of the shooting man, no friends 
of the game preserver, no friends of birds great 
or small, these gliding shapes with the dove-grey 
wings, the tawny heads, the yellow reaching 
claws and the bright, tiger eyes. But we do not 
shoot them. Theirs is a beauty too old, too 
ancient, too savage an echo of the medieval 
England that hides shyly in such forgotten 
corners, too rare and windy a beauty to be shot. 
They are worth a partridge chick, a pheasant 





“A MAN CAN LOSE HIMSELF QUITE COMFORTABLY AMONG THE BIRDS 
AND THE REEDS FOR A WEEK OR SO” 


UP THE DYKE PAST THE MILL, AND YOU WILL SEE 
NO HINT OF THAT HIDDEN 


NO SIGN, 
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poult or a wounded duck. For of such forgotten 
echoes of past beauty is compounded the present 
beauty of this lost little lake among the 
whispering reeds and the flat marshes that lie 
within constant threat of the sea. 

The marsh-harriers are one with the bit- 
terns that creep gnomishly among the quaking 
hovers, steal like tawny ghosts through run- 
ways in the reeds where in summer the marsh 
orchid lifts its striped face and meadow-sweet 
flows in billows of cream-yellow. They are of 
the same ancient time, the same irreplaceable 
beauty, the same infinity of bird history as the 
black terns that last September slowly dipped, 
slowly wavered, like little ships on an oily sea, 
above this lost glittering sheet of silent water. 
Blue-black, with odd sudden gleams of grey- 
silver, they swung and dipped in the sun as 
once, three centuries ago, when in Carolean 
England, their like swung and dipped above 
the spreading meres, the whispering solitudes 
of that Great Fen which spread over half 
Cambridgeshire into Lincolnshire, into Bedford 
and the far shire of Huntingdon. All that Great 
Fen has gone. Here, in East Norfolk, from 
Hickling to Horsey, from Martham to Heigham 
Sound, the solitude and the beauty remain. 

The birds and the waters endure. The reeds 
grow up and, dying in autumn sun, turn brown 
and stark for the winter. The pike plunge and 
roll. The duck come in on whispering wings, the 
reed pheasants creep like tiny mice in the reed- 
beds and ring the clear bells of their little song. 

I think of a night when I stood alone witha 
dog, called Soapy Sponge (since he is a slippery 
sort of chap), in the reeds on the edge of Horsey 
Mere, that mere which takes its name from a 
Viking who raided and burnt, and then settled 
down, in East Norfolk about a thousand years 
ago. 

It has not changed much since the Viking’s 
day. The North Sea still thunders on the beach 
a mile away as though it would sweep in and 
flood all that flat marshland. The wild swans 
were trumpeting in the mist that night as though 
calling the ghost of the Viking before they set 
out on that northward flight back to the Viking 
lands. I could hear wigeon mewing in the mist 
like cats. And every now and then, a flicker 
of wings as pochards and teal went past like 
bullets. One could hear them hit the water with 
a splash in that ghostly mist, and then start 
purring and whistling to each other. 

I thought, as I stood there in the moonlight 
peering into that ghostly fog on the Broad, 
that there had not been a lot of change in this 





enchanting land of the Broads for hundreds of 
years. It is still one of the wildest and loveliest 
parts of England. A man can lose himself 
quite comfortably among the reeds and the 
birds for a week or so and come back the better 
for it. It draws the curtain of time and opens 
the window to ancient charms. 

And when I go on voyages of gun and rod 
up the dykes and into forgotten “pulks’’ or 
walk for miles over windy marshes I go with a 
man whose type and like are ancient as the land 
he lives in. 

Dick Jettens is shortish and broad, fiftyish 
and shrewd of eye. He lives ina thatched cottage, 
spacious and warm near the Staithe, where 
he farms his twenty or thirty acres of land, 
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keeps his cow, fattens his pigs, smokes his pipe 
in his wheel-back chari before the fire on winter 
evenings and calls no man his master. Yet Dick 
is a man of infinite variety. A farmer and a 
marshman, a gamekeeper and a milkman, 
a good man in a boat and a rare man for a gun. 
I have walked and laboured ten and twenty 
miles a day through shoulder-high reeds, over 


quaking ronds, ploughed through floating 
hovers, walked the wet cattle marshes, 


jumped the dykes and beaten out the tangled 
jungles of reed-grown woods many a day with 
Dick. 

Now if Dick looks fifty, he is probably 
sixty, for that is the way they grow in Norfolk, 
and in that stout Englishman, that natural 
gentleman of a remote Broadland village, is 
stored a vast knowledge and love of wild life, 
for he has known the marshes and the Broads in 
all weathers, at all seasons. 

Death almost came to Dick Jettens one 
wild night of wind and storm not so many years 
ago. Alone, in the dark, he climbed to the top 
of the tall brick tower of Somerton draining 
mill, to set the sails. The wind roared and 
buffeted in from the North Sea, trumpeted in 
great gusts across the marshes, and flung 


STILL ONE OF THE WILDEST 
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itself with shuddering fury upon the tall, lonely 
mill, standing there in the starlight by the dark 
waters of that stream they call the Dungeon. 
The sails whirled mightily in the wind, with a 
great rushing hooroosh, with that sweep and 
fine frenzy which is irresistible, terrifying to 
watch. 

Inside, the tall dark mill shook and 
shuddered. The machinery clattered, clanked 
and groaned. The wind screamed like ten 
thousand devils in the wooden top, clawed at 
the balcony as though it would wrench it away. 
Far below, the brown and cream flood waters 
from the marshes churned and gurgled over the 
paddle wheel, poured white-crested into the 
Dungeon. 


In that inferno of screaming winds and 
clattering machinery, high in the dark top of the 
mill, fifty feet above the ground, a wheel caught 
Dick Jettens by the coat. It tossed him back 
and forth like a rat. It banged him on the floor, 
flailed him up and down like a terrier with a rat. 
It punched him into unconsciousness. It stifled 
his screams, the screams which none would have 
heard, for the nearest cottage, that of old 
Dionysius Thain, the broadsman, was near half 
a mile away. It would, in another brutal minute 
or two, have killed him. Mercifully, his coat 
ripped up the back seam and he, bruised and 
unconscious, was flung into a corner. 

That is why to-day one of Dick’s arms 
carries ghastly wounds. The flesh and the 
bone are both shrunken. The arm is bound 
in leather. 

Dick is a student of otters. Otters to him 
are what lions are to the big-game hunter. 
They are objects of profound interest, subjects 
of endless tales. For the otter is the big game 
of the Broads. He is the largest, the wildest, 
the shyest and, if roused, the fiercest thing on 
four feet in all that wild country of the wind- 
in-the-reeds. 

Dick can trace otters’ tracks in the reeds, 
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point out their seal on the mud, their spraints 
in the grass, their playful “‘slides’’ on frozen 
dykes. He will tell you not only where one 
passed, but whether it was a dog or a bitch, 
how big it was and, by some uncanny sense, 
whether it was a sea-going otter or a fresh- 
water one from the Broad. 

There is a lot to learn about otters. They 
are secret creatures that go silkily by night in 
the cold light of the moon or under the wink of 
stars. They travel twenty-five miles in a night 
quite easily in search of a mate or for food. They 
can swim at something like fourteen miles an 
hour. And if you sit quiet in the reeds by moon- 
light or in early dawn a round, bullet-shaped 
head with a cat-like face and long whiskers, 


AND LOVELIEST PARTS OF ENGLAND 


a head that looks like that of a miniature seal, 
will perhaps pop suddenly out of the water and 
regard you unblinkingly. 

When we shot duck at early morning flight 
on the Broad I found in the little, square, wood- 
en-floored shooting hide that stands on stilts 
in the water that an otter had used it for his 
supper table. Scales of fish, feathers of birds, 
usually coots or moorhens, sometimes part of a 
water-rat’s skin—all these I found morning after 
morning with remnants of water-rails and, once 
or twice, the feet and feathers of a duck. 

When the great frosts came in January 
and February, 1947, and the Broad was “‘laid ”’ 
with solid ice, when boys skated from Somerton 
to Potter Heigham, when ice-yachts sailed on 
Hickling, when the marshes were a sheet of 
white and the woods under the sandhills were 
fairy forests of white jewelled branches and 
hanging icicles, the otters left the Broad and 
went up into the wood. They went up to kill 
the rabbits which hopped, half frozen, under the 
rhododendrons, to stalk and slay the pheasants 
that groped for the last forgotten acorn. 

I put one out one day in January from a 
thicket of reeds and rhododendrons, and it 
scuttered up a frozen dyke like an elongated 
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cat. Otters have a curious, undulating, snaky 
motion, a ripple of movement that is fascina- 
ting to behold. 

Their skins are tougher than that of a fox, 
but they smell infinitely sweeter. Sometimes 
a dead otter has an odour of fish, but usually you 
can hold one close to your nose and smell nothing 
but the fresh, sweet scent of river water. This 
blood-brother of the marten and the pole-cat, 
of the weasel and the ferret (for it is simply a 
water-weasel) lives mainly on fish, as all the 
world knows, but it will eat crabs on the sea- 
shore, fresh-water mussels, young rabbits, birds, 
sea anemones and crayfish. It usually eats like 
a cat, with the eyes half closed. 

Those anglers who would slay every otter 
on sight should remember that an otter can 
do a great amount of good to a fishing river, 
even to a trout stream, for it devours an im- 
mense number of eels, and eels are the greatest 
enemies of fish spawn. Moreover, it kills dab- 
chicks and moorhens, both of which gobble up 
spawn ravenously. 

Otters can dive to a depth of forty feet. 
That is why they, and they alone, can seek out 
the huge eels and the old cannibal trout that 
dwell in the deepest of the dark depths. 

I do not grudge them an occasional young 
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duck or even a stray pheasant, for if you have 
ever seen otter kittens playing in the moonlight 
on the bank of a marsh dyke, as I have, if you 
have seen them tobogganing on their backs in the 
snow for the sheer fun of it, if you have heard 
that full, liquid whistle of the dog otter calling 
his mate on a golden night of June, you will 
never wish to lift a weapon against an otter. 
Shy, lovely and secretive, they are part of the 
heritage of England. 

Otters are creatures of incredible habit. 
Like the sturgeon that, down zons of dim, 
ancestral instinct, still remembers occasionally 
to swim up the Trent or Great Ouse, the otter 
follows the same trackways and waterways that 
its ancestors used hundreds of years ago. 

Just as Dick Jettens would take you to the 
otter-path over the sandhills where for centuries 
otters have come ashore from a moonlight sea, 
snaked over the hills and undulated down to the 
fresh drains on the marsh, the same paths that 
otters used in the days of Alfred the Grea , so in 
Yorkshireand Lancashire otters are still occasion- 
ally seen on rivers long poisoned by the flux of 
mills and factories. They go up the Wharfe and 
the Aire because centuries before the mills were 
built those rivers were clear and full of glancing 
trout. 


Here and there, in a deep reed-bed by the 
side of a broad, you will find a smooth, beaten 
floor of hard mud. On the rocky coasts of 
Scotland and Ireland you will find smooth, 
square tables of rock. And all about rock or mud 
patch, lie the débris, the scales and the bones 
of the meals eaten by untold otters. For these 
‘otters’ altars’’ have been used as dining-tables 
by countless generations of otters on migration. 
The otter is, I believe, singularly punctual. Those 
I have watched, particularly in summer, seem 
to stick toa regular schedule of fishing, feeding 
and play. 

So when I see an otter sitting on a fallen 
willow tree jutting into the wild waters of 
Heigham Sound, that waste of pools and sighing 
reeds, of rushes and lilies, as lovely to-day as it 
was a thousand years ago; when I see the otter 
that haunts the old, thatched, flint-built boat- 
house on that tiny island in Somerton Broad 
which the marshmen call the Pleasure Hill (a 
pretty, verbal relic of Victorian days of wherry 
parties and ‘‘water frolics’’); or when I see that 
loneliest of all otters, which, year after year, has 
haunted the treeless, reedless sea dykes at the 
end of Old Hall marshes where the wide marsh 
melts into the saltings and the sea, I salute 
“‘the finest fisherman in England.” 


THE WIMBLEDON CHAMPIONSHIPS = 28) sruce narris 


r NHE word “Calais,’’ we are told, was 
engraven on the heart of the monarch 
whom the authors of 1066 and All That 

call Broody Mary. On the heart of John Brom- 

wich, here from Sydney at 30 to strive for the 
third time for the Wimbledon lawn tennis cham- 
pionship, must be inscribed the more prosaic 
but equally remorseful words, “Three match 
points.”” He had them at command, as I shall 
tell presently, before being beaten in the final 
by the 22-year-old Californian giant Robert 

Falkenburg 7-5, 0-6, 6-2, 3-6, 7-5. If ever there 

was a match of lost opportunities it was this one. 

So did Bromwich, the favourite, lose his 
chance of becoming the first Australian to “‘ win 
Wimbledon” since Jack Crawford in 1933. Save 
for Yvon Petra’s triumph for France two years 
ago an American has taken the title at every 
Championship since our own Fred Perry 
last won it in 1936. As the women’s 
singles final was  all-American—Miss 
Louise Brough beat Miss Doris Hart 6-3, 
8-6—there was the usual transatlantic 
“‘corner’’ in these two events—and in the 
women’s doubles. But Australia, repre- 
sented by John Bromwich and his colt 
partner Frank Sedgman, claimed the 
men’s doubles, and Bromwich shared the 
mixed with Miss Brough. So America and 
Australia between them swept the board. 

To Miss Brough—the big, fair, hard- 
hitting girl whose tennis, with its devastat- 
ing service and net attack, is modelled on 
the masculine game—this Wimbledon was 
a special triumph. She was on the winning 
side of the net, even as Miss Hart was on 
the losing, in all three events open to 
women. Yet she still had enough energy 
that night, at the Wimbledon break-up 
ball, to lead the dance with Falkenburg. 

Such a triple success is not unprece- 
dented, as anyone who can remember the 
Lenglen days will realise. The most 
recent precedent was that of Alice Marble 
in 1939. Miss Brough is the latest of five 
American women who have taken the 
singles title since anyone else had a look in, 
that “‘anyone else’ being Miss Dorothy 
Round (now Mrs. Leigh Little) in 1937. 

But enough of tennis history, and back 
to the men’s final, the only one of the five 
played on the last day but one of the Cham- 
pionships. 

Bromwich had had an easy advance, 
his opponent a difficult one, to the supreme 
struggle. The Australian had beaten in 
turn, without losing a set, J. van den 
Eynde (Belgium), G. P. Jackson (Eire), 
V. Cernik (Czechoslovakia), A. C. van Swol 
(Holland), Budge Patty (the seeded Ameri- 
can), and J. Asboth (Hungary), who with 
his chess-like game had taken the second 
set of the semi-final to 14-12. 





ROBERT FALKENBURG, MEN’S CHAMPION, 
PLAY AGAINST JOHN BROMWICH in the FINAL 





The American had had his escapes. Beating 
in three sets J. Brichant (Belgium) and A. 
Hamburger (Great Britain) in the first two 
rounds, he found the Jugoslav D. Mitic a 
handful (5-7, 6-3, 4-6, 6-3, 6-4) in the third. 
The brilliant young Australian Sedgman was 
unexpectedly easy in the fourth, but in the 
round of the last eight L. Bergelin, the Swede, 
took Falkenburg to 6-4, 6-2, 3-6, 6-4. Then the 
latter joined Bromwich in the final by beating 
his fellow American G. Mulloy, in three close 
sets. 

Other events in these earlier rounds were 
the defeat of the original favourite Frank 


Parker (U.S.A.) by Bergelin 5-7,7-5,9-7, 0-6, 10-8 
in the fourth round; that of the much-fancied 
Eric Sturgess (South Africa) and of Tom Brown 
(U.S.A.) by Asboth; and of J. Drobny, the 
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Prague left-hander and ice-hockey star, by the 
wiry little Italian C. Cucelli back in the second 
round. The only Englishman to survive to the last 
eight was Tony Mottram, who beat Cucelli but 
fell to Mulloy. 

Never can two finalists have been more 
unlike in appearance and methods than Brom- 
wich and his conqueror, as they fought for more 
than two hours while people queued at the 
Centre Court entrances for a glimpse of them. 
True, both were six-footers and more, but there 
the resemblance ended. Falkenburg is swarthy, 
Bromwich as fair as one of his own cornstalks. 
Falkenburg’s game was based on a colossal ser- 
vice, intensive volleying and a smash so accu- 
rately brought down from the clouds that to 
attempt to lob him, as Bromwich sometimes did, 
was rather like trying to overleap Lord Nelson of 
Trafalgar Square. Throughout the match 
Falkenburg missed only a couple of 
smashes. 

Bromwich, on the other hand, had 
better controlled ground strokes. Much 
as I dislike that two-handed forehand of 
his as ungainly and inartistic, I am bound 
to admit that most of the time it served 
him well. So did the left-handed forehand 
stroke which serves him as a “‘ backhand.” 
But his service was a pip-squeak affair, and 
there was about his whole game an 
anemic lack of punch. If he had only been 
more pushful when he held those three 
match points then we should have been 
acclaiming a British Empire champion. 

Opportunity number one was missed 
when Bromwich, leading 5-4 and 40-15, 
had two points for the first set. Falken- 
burg saved both with strokes out of the 
bag—a fine volley and a passing shot. 
Falkenburg, thus reprieved, presently took 
the set after Bromwich had twice saved 
the vital point. He ended it against him- 
self by missing a smash. The loss of the 
set spelt to the Australian the loss of the 
match, for Falkenburg would never have 
had the stamina to recover the leeway. 
His ‘“‘serve and wonk”’ style of play takes 
so much out of him. 

For some extraordinary reason, Fal- 
kenburg, having won the first set, pro- 
ceeded to toss away the second, in which 
he carelessly hit out or into the net ball 
after ball. His only points were two in the 
second game and three in the last. The 
crowd did not like it; obviously they 
wondered what was wrong—why the man 
was not trying. But every player is 
entitled to plan his own campaign. I have 


often seen third sets ‘“‘tossed’’ but never 
before a second. 

The third set must be another lasting 
Bromwich led 2-1 and 
40-love, then served two double faults and 


IN regret to the loser. 
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lost not only this game but the next four as well, 
ending the set by missing a sitting volley. Oh, 
dear, what could the matter be? 

The fourth set went from 3-2 in Falken- 
burg’s favour to 6-3 in Bromwich’s, and when 
presently in the final Bromwich completed a 
sequence of seven games in his favour and led 
3-love we thought the rest of the struggle would 
become a formality, for the tall thin American 
was showing signs of wear and tear. A couple 
of times he sank to his knees in a sort of Chinese 
idol supplication—a gesture better avoided— 
and he developed cramp in his racket hand. 
But as the delays were a matter of seconds only 
there was never any need for intervention by 
an excellent umpire, Mr. F. R. Weatherley. 
Bromwich was not only wearing better : he had 
the majority vote of the excited crowd, clapping 
his every point. That 3-0 lead became 4-1and 5-2. 
Falkenburg held his service for the eighth game, 
and then we all waited for the kill. Bromwich, 
serving, advanced according to plan to 40-15 
two match points. The first of these Falken- 
burg saved with a beautiful stop volley curling 
back out of the Australian’s reach. The second 
he saved, too, this time with a sharply hit ball 
which Bromwich volleyed into the net when he 
ought to have made a match-winner of the 
stroke. The third match point Falkenburg saved 
with a passing shot. Then he won the game. 

Isaac Newton may have been thinking 
about lawn tennis when he laid down that action 
and reaction are equal and opposite, though I 
suspect he was not. Certainly Bromwich’s 
reaction from this blow of Fate and Falkenburg 
was disastrous. As for the American, as soon as 
he scented that his cause was still far from lost 
he became a new man, Gone was the wobbling 
at the knees and the stumble of fatigue. He 
acquired a second wind. After that unexpected 
break-through he won the following game to 30 
and was level at five all. Then he took the next 
eight points in a landslide for the set and match. 
In the last game of all he drew to 30-love with 
two services that Bromwich could hardly grope 
for, and the rest he found easy. He even gained 
energy to jump a net which ten minutes before 
must have seemed to him about eight feet high. 

Bromwich, who is unlikely ever again to 
have such a chance of winning the highest indi- 
vidual prize open to a lawn tennis player, can 
take home this consolation prize : he broke that 
hostile service, possibly the fastest in the world 
to-day eleven times. The best part of his game 
indeed was the manner in which he handled 
those pile-drivers. But his own service was so 
vulnerable that eleven times were not enough. 

It was a dramatic final but a poor one.’ I do 


not believe that either man could have stood up 
to Jack Kramer, the 1947 champion, or to pre- 
war winners like Budge and Perry. 

Queen Mary and the Duchess of Kent both 
saw the four Saturday finals. Fate is unkind to 
Miss Hart, for though she has certainly “done 
enough” to win a major championship the 
success has always eluded her. In the 1947 
Wimbledon she beat Miss Brough. She beat her 
again at Queen’s Club just before these cham- 
pionships. And it was she who defeated the 
reigning champion Mrs. Margaret Osborne du 
Pont, before meeting Miss Brough in the final. 

Miss Hart began confidently enough with 
a 3-1 lead in the first set, but Miss Brough, 
gathering speed and volleying-power, took the 
next five games. In the second set Miss Hart 
led again at 4-3 and 5-4. But she was again 
overtaken and led no more in the match. One 
admired her most as she saved three match 
points in the 12th game and another in the 
fourteenth before having to surrender. Here, 
one felt, was a girl with all sorts of lovely strokes 
but without the speed of foot, the eye for an 
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F. SEDGMAN’S AGILE PLAY IN THE MEN’S DOUBLES, WHICH HE 


opening, and the tactical sense of her opponent. 

In the men’s doubles, which roused the 
Saturday crowd to frenzy, Bromwich and Sedg- 
man beat Brown and Mulloy 5-7, 7-5, 7-5, 9-7. 
It was a match with as many hairbreadth 
escapes as Dick Barton. Chief among the thrills 
was the missing by the Americans, of whom 
Mulloy was the superior, of eight points for the 
fourth set. 

Miss Brough and Mrs. du Pont, in winning 
the woman’s doubles 6-3, 3-6, 6-3, dethroned 
last year’s holders, Miss Hart and Mrs. Pat 
Todd. In the mixed Bromwich and Miss 
Brough, 1947 winners, defeated Sedgman and 
Miss Hart 6-2, 3-6, 6-3. 

To English lookers-on there was in this 
Wimbledon one small consolation—the presence, 
already noted, of Mottram in the last eight and 
ef Mrs. Bostock (the former Jean Nicoll) and 
Miss Jean Quertier at the same stage in the 
women’s singles. If Mrs. Bostock could only 
borrow a service of the American pattern she 
might “‘go places.’”’ A comment that applies to 
Bromwich, too. 


Segal 


WON WITH 
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By G. BERNARD HUGHES 


OLD-BEATING, an ancient and honour- 

(5 able craft, was practised 5,000 years ago, 

by the Egyptians, whose methods differed 

little from those of to-day. The Egyptians em- 

blazoned their statues, tombs, mummy-cases 

and furniture with gold leaf over a coating of 
sized chalk. 

The coffin case of An-Antef, King of 
Thebes (2,600 B.c.), now in the _ British 
Museum, is a magnificent example of Egyptian 
gilding that is comparable with the finest mod- 
ern work. Their precious metal was washed 
from the sands of the Nile and mined on the 
Belad-el-Tibbiar plateau or Gold Country. 

Homer describes in the Odyssey how 
cattle were prepared for sacrifice by having 
their horns gilded with beaten gold, the tools 
used for working the metal being anvil and 
hammer. Persian officers directing the Battle 
of Platea slept in gilded beds embellished 
with solid gold ornaments—an Asiatic custom 
that was passed on to Rome, where similar 
bedsteads were the prerogative of patrician 
women. 

Pliny the Elder, the Roman writer who was 
suffocated by fumes from the eruption of Vesu- 
vius that buried Pompeii in a.p. 79, gives the 
earliest account of gold-beating. The craft 
appeared in Rome about 100 B.c., when the 
exterior ornaments of the Capitol were gilded, 
a form of decoration that was soon copied on 
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THE YELLOW ARM AND HAMMER, 
TRADE SIGN OF THE GOLD-BEATERS 
IN LONDON 


other public buildings and, later on private 
houses. The Roman _ gold-beaters quickly 
learned to hammer an ounce of gold “‘into 700 
leaves four fingers square.” 

The gold-beater’s craft was practised in the 
monasteries long before an unlicensed Gold- 
smiths’ Guild was set up in London early in the 
12th century. The ‘‘gold-beters’”’ of London, 
above whose doorways projected the sign of the 
yellow arm and hammer, frequently came into 
conflict with fishmonger- and draper-guildmen, 
over whom they claimed precedence. These 
early gold-beaters hammered out their gold leaf 
chiefly for ecclesiastical purposes, for enlivening 
stone walls and for gilding massive oak furni- 
ture in castle and manor house. Like the 20th- 
century gold-beaters, they laid a piece of gold 
between two skins and hammered until it was 
3/1,000,000th in. thick. This is, perhaps, the 
earliest example of mass production, each 
gold-beater producing about 5,000 leaves in 
a week. 

Gold-beating has always seemed a simple 
enough process to the uninitiated, but seven 
or eight years of daily practice are needed before 
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efficiency is attained. Even then, only gifted 
craftsmen with a love for their work are capable 
of producing fine gold leaf. 

The first feature to impress a visitor to a 
gold-beaters’ workshop is the rhythmic thud 
of the beaters’ hammers upon vellum books 
interleaved with gold. The gold-beaters of 
to-day stand before the same kind of granite 
block, swing the same wide-faced hammer and 
go through exactly the same motions of pound- 
ing as did their predecessors 4,000 years ago. 

As pure gold is too soft for commercial 
purposes, it is alloyed with copper and silver, 
the amount varying according to the quality 
of gold-leaf required, usually 231% carats. Pure 
gold and alloy are melted in a crucible and 
poured into an iron mould producing an ingot 
about 5 ins. by 1 in. by % in. thick. This is 
repeatedly passed through rollers until reduced 
to a 120 ft. ribbon 1 in. wide and 1/1,000th in. 
thick. 

The metal is now ready for the gold-beater, 
who is given a section of the gold ribbon cut 
into 200 squares. From this point in its pro- 
cessing, the gold is untouched by hand, being 
manipulated with boxwood pincers. The 200 
gold squares are interleaved with 4-in. squares 
of vellum, the pile resembling a small book 1 in. 
thick. This is tied with flat parchment bands. 
The high-quality vellum needed is obtained by 
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LD-BEATING 


GOLD-BEATERS AT THEIR BENCHES IN A WORK-ROOM OF 1768 





using ancient deeds: nothing else so suitable 
has yet been found. 

The vellum and gold package, termed a 
cutch, is placed upon a granite block sup- 
ported by a heavy wooden post set into the 
ground to overcome vibration. This provides a 
resilient base for the perpetual rebound of the 
hammer. 

The gold-beater starts work with a 17 lb. 
cutch-hammer. Gold-beaters’ hammers have 
short wooden handles and cast iron heads with 
4-in. convex faces. Some hammers have been 
handed down through generations of gold- 
beaters and on many a granite block countless 
decades of use are recorded in the deep impres- 
sion left by the beater’s thumb while steadying 
the mould. 

Beneath the heavy, measured blows of the 
hammer the leaves of gold begin to expand and 
in about half an hour will have spread to the 
vellum edge. After the first blow the hammer 
rebounds shoulder high, so that all successive 
blows are less strenuous. The strokes are 
delivered without pause at the rate of about 
50 a minute. The important thing is for 
the gold-beater to guide the hammer with 
the right hand, and after each blow, deftly turn 
the cutch with the left hand. The art of beating 
the cutch consists in striking evenly over the 
whole square in such a way that the gold will 





PURE GOLD AND ALLOY ARE MELTED 
INTO SHALLOW MOULDS 


IN A CRUCIBLE AND POURED 











always be even in thickness all over. The gold 
must extend without distortion of form. 

The gold leaves are now removed from the 
cutch with the aid of long boxwood pincers and 
laid one by one on a calf-skin cushion where 
each is cut into four squares with a ‘“‘skewing ”’ 
knife. 

The small sheets of gold thus produced 
are interleaved into a ‘‘shoder’”’ consisting of 
800 gold-beaters’ skins about 41% in. square. 
These skins come from the large intestines of 
oxen, their preparation being the jealously 
guarded secret of one firm. It requires 500 
oxen to supply enough membrane to make 
one shoder, which may be beaten for months 
without the slightest injury. 

Beating is now resumed with a 12 lb. 
shodering hammer, the blows being more 
carefully timed and precisely placed than 
formerly. Continual hammering for two or 
three hours spreads the gold to the shoder- 
ing edges. The gold leaves are then removed 
and again quartered on the cushion. 

The leaf is now so thin that cutting 
with a steel blade would leave a wasteful 
ragged edge. A unique little instrument 
known as a wagon is, therefore, brought 
into operation. This resembles a miniature 
sledge with parallel runners of malacca. 
Only slight pressure is required to cut 
gold leaf with perfect accuracy. 

These pieces of gold are now ready to 
be placed between the skins of a ‘“‘ mould,” 
composed of 800 very thin sheets of gold- 
beaters’ skin 51% ins. square. These 800 
skins measure less than 1 in. in thickness 
and cost almost their weight in pure 
gold. 

Preparation of the mould before beat- 
ing is a most important part of the gold- 
beater’s art. First the leaves are dusted on 
both sides with a powder preparation known 
as brime, which is applied with the hind 
foot of a hare, the only tool suitable for 
this purpose. This cleans the skins without 
endangering their smooth surface. Next, 
all traces of moisture have to be removed 
from the mould by placing it in a hot press. 
The gold-beater then opens the mould as 
if he were turning the pages of a book, 
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(heft) ) THE GOLD INGOT IS ROLLED INTO A 120 ft. RIBBON 


in. WIDE 


AND 1/1,000th in. 


THICK. (Above) CUTTING AND 


BOOKING. The “wagon” used for cutting the beaten gold is alongside 
the arm of the operator, who is transferring with boxwood pincers the 
finished gold leaf from the leaves of the mould to the paper book 


exposing each leaf separately to the air. Upon 
this regulation of the mould’s moisture-content 
largely depends the success of the final process. 
Between the skins of the mould are now placed 
800 small quarters of gold, handled singly with 
the box-wood pliers. 

The mould, with its complement of gold 
leaves, is now finally beaten with an 8-lb. hammer 
for five or six hours. This requires great skill 
on the part of the gold-beater, the quality 
of the resulting leaf being determined by the 








APPLYING “BRIME” TO THE LEAVES OF THE MOULD 


touch of the expert and the 
atmospheric conditions. 

The leaves of gold are placed singly on a 
calf-skin cushion for final trimming. Sothin 
has the gold become that laying the leaves on 
the cushion is a fine art. They are ‘“‘ blown out 
flat ’’ with the breath, a knack acquired only 
by long experience. When trimmed to the 
standard commercial sizes they are interleaved 
in paper books each containing 25 sheets of 
the gold leaf. 


prevailing 


BY MEANS OF THE HIND 


FOOT OF A HARE 
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OLD WILSLEY, CRANBROOK, KENT-—II 


THE HOME OF MR. HERBERT 
ALEXANDER 


By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


Since the 15th century, when it was built, the house 
was the home of successive families of Cranbrook 
clothiers. The last of them, the Westons, re- 
decorated some rooms about 1680. The garden 
created 30 years ago is now in charming maturity 


ILSLEY POUND, a fenced enclosure 
W for strayed cattle, still stands, 
though containing nothing more 
restive than rhododendrons, at the crossing of 
the Tonbridge - Ashford and Cranbrook - 
Maidstone roads. The former follows the 
ridge skirting the south edge of the Weald, 
and, passing through the old market villages 
of Goudhurst and Biddenden to Tenterden 
and the coast at Hythe, must have always 
carried much of the county’s traffic. In 
Biddenden street the paved ways for the 
pack-horses are still in place. The illicit 
traffic of the Hawkhurst Gang, and their pre- 

decessors the Owlers, with 
Brandy for the parson, baccy for the clerk, 
Four and twenty ponies trotting through 

the dark, 

no doubt kept for choice to the deeper by- 




















1—THE FRONT OF THE CLOTHIERS’ 
HALL. With the north wing containing John 
Weston’s painted room 


ways. The Owlers, some of whose lairs are 
still called Owls Wood or Owls Castle, were 
black marketeers of bulkier goods and much 
more ancient origin, as appears when their 
picturesque name is interpreted as a corrup- 
tion of “‘woollers.’”” They engaged in the 
illicit export of wool to the Continent in 
defiance of the Staple restrictions first im- 
posed by Edward III to promote the newly 
established industry of fine cloth weaving, of 
which Cranbrook remained the chief centre in 
these parts till Stuart times. The timber hall 
house at Upper Wilsley Green, since its 
building towards the end of the 15th century 
till the industry at last died in the 18th, was 
the home, and for some of the time the place 
of business, too, cf master clothiers. Mr. 
Eric Clark, of Cranbrook, whose knowledge of 
local history is extensive, has not been able to 
identify the builder for certain, but the 
earliest history of Wilsley throws interesting 
light on the character of this part of the 
country before the coming of the textile 
industry (and later the smelting of iron) trans- 
formed it. Anciently “the Den of Wilsley”’ 
was held of the manor of Slipmill which was 
a sub-manor of the Royal manor of Wye 
forming part of the endowment of Battle 
Abbey. A den, of which the place names of 
the region preserve many instances, was a 
clearing in the Wealden Forest, and there 
were some forty in Cranbrook parish alone. 
The tenure of Wilsley Den by the lord of a 
manor twenty miles away between Ashford 
and Canterbury illustrates the means by 
which the forest was gradually cleared and 
settled in the early middle ages. The owners 
of agricultural manors even at such distance 
evidently staked out claims in the waste, of 
which the economic value lay in its pannage 
for hogs. After a time, when the swineherd’s 
original hut had become the nucleus of a 
community, the Abbot of Battle attached it 
for administrative purposes to a sub-manor 
formed out of other such scattered property. 
The action of Edward III’s Government 

to promote the conversion of home-grown 
2.—THE EAST RANGE FROM THE GARDEN wool into the finished product instead of 





exporting it to the looms of Bruges and 
Florence was, of course, a major move in the 
politics of the time. Coarse undyed cloth had 
always been produced in England but not the 
finer coloured weaves, of which the Flemish 
were the most accessible possessors of the 
secret. The technical processes in knowledge 
of which the English were deficient were the 
use of bright dyes and the method of finishing 
the cloth to a smooth surface by fulling—i.e. 
the pounding into it with wooden hammers of 
the fatty marl known as fuller’s earth and the 
subsequent washing and drying. The physical 
requirements for the industry were therefore 
deposits of fuller’s earth and small streams 
with sufficient fall for dams to be constructed 
to work the fulling hammers. The Cranbrook 
district fulfilled these requirements and was 
well situated both for Romney Marsh wool 
and the exporting harbours. A dozen dams 
or bays of hammer ponds remain in the north 
side of Cranbrook parish alone, and there are 
the remains of one in the garden of Wilsley. 

The invitation to Flemish weavers to 
emigrate was well timed since, in 1337, much 
of Flanders had been recently laid waste by 
a war of the English and French. Every 
encouragement was given to the immigrants. 
An edict of that year specially cautioned the 
public not to harm foreign cloth-workers, who 
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3.—THE PAINTED ROOM REDECOR- 

ATED FOR JOHN WESTON c. 1680. New 

Testament scenes above; harriers pursuing a 
hare (on the door to the hall) below 


were further protected by stringent controls. 
Under the Staple enactments the export of 
wool was made a felony, and the import of 
foreign cloth prohibited. Long afterwards 
Thomas Fuller (who may have had a family 
interest in the episode) makes Edward’s 
agents tell the Flemings as an inducement, 
“the richest yeomen of England will not 
disdain to marry their daughters to you.” 

Nor did English sons reject their daugh- 
ters: for few obviously Flemish names are 
traceable in subsequent records, and when 
individual clothier families are identifiable 
they seem mostly of English stock : Court- 
hopes, Mores, Sheafes; the inference being 
that the local yeomen stock soon absorbed the 
settlers and their factories. 

Though the origin of Cranbrook’s trade 


, goes back to 1337, its great prosperity seems 


not to have accrued till a hundred and fifty 
years later, when the church was recon- 
structed in late Perpendicular Gothic, and, a 
little later, the town’s population was said to 
exceed that of Canterbury. In 1523 “ William 
More of Cranebrook’”’ was of such substance 
that he “was one of the sureties for the pay- 
ment by George Nevil lord of Bergavenny of 
10,000 marks,”’ to the extent of £100. About 
the same time John Courthope, a brother of 
Alexander Courthope, clothier of Cranbrook, 
married the Wylye heiress and so founded a 
family which is the only one of clothier origin 
still notably connected with the district. 

It is just possible that Wilsley was built 
by one of the Courthopes. The earliest refer- 
ence that Mr. Clark has found to the house 
is in the will of the Rev. Thomas Lawes, LL.D., 
(proved 1594) who in 1569 had married Anne, 
widow of Richard, a son of Alexander 
Courthope. He bequeathed “his messuage 
and land called Wylsley in Cranbrook”’ to his 
daughter Katherine and her husband, William 
Sheafe. It is not clear how Dr. Lawes had 
become possessed of Wilsley, for Richard 
Courthope’s will makes no reference to 
Wilsley having been left to his widow Anne. 


4.—NORTH-EAST CORNER OF THE 
PAINTED ROOM 
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But it is difficult to account otherwise for Lawes 
owning what undoubtedly had been a clothier’s hall 
(whether belonging to Richard Courthope or some 
other) and which became so again with the Sheafes. 
The Courthopes, who owned half a dozen houses round 
Cranbrook, lived principally at Goddard’s Green in a 
hall house rebuilt in 1637. The Sheafes were clothiers 
of whom the first to be noted, Thomas, was buried at 
Cranbrook in 1520. The character: and extent of 
these men’s business is indicated in such contemporary 
references as: 1523, Wm. Arnold, alias Gerrard, of 
Cranbrook, merchant alias fuller, has protection while 
in the retinue of Lord Berners going to Calais; 1539, 
Thos. Davy of Cranbrook, mercer, licensed to export 
1,000 woollen cloths during the next seven years; 
1615, an inventory of the goods of one of the Hovendens 
of Frizley notes wool and woollen cloth in his possess- 
ion worth £1,742, in pre-war money equal at least to 
£10,000. Another clothier family was the Hendleys; 
Anne Lawes, alias Courthope, was a Hendley. 
Wilsley, as explained last week, consists of two 
parallel timber-framed ranges, separated by a small 
inner court, of which the western (Fig. 1) is a fine 
example of a hall-house. The division of its hall with 
floors and the insertion of chimneys took place, it was 
5.—_THE PRINCIPAL BEDROOM, above the parlour south of the hall suggested, about 1530, but the oriel window and the 
panelling of the main rooms were inserted “about 
1600.” The east range (Fig. 2), more roughly but still 
solidly built, might, it was said, be nearly contempor- 
ary with the western and have been originally devoted 
to the weaving or processing or storage of cloth. That 
a fulling mill adjoined the house is indicated by 
the remains of a hammer pond beyond the statue seen 
in Fig. 10, which is at the end of the path aligned on 
the vase and chimney seen in Fig. 2. That chimney 
serves the huge hearth (Fig. 7) in what is now the 
dining-room but is thereby shown to have become 
the kitchen, probably when the division of the hall 
and the separation of the processes of cooking and 
serving meals necessitated the making of a separate 
kitchen. Ifthe range in which this kitchen was formed 
had been previously used for weavers or weaving, 
that use must have been discontinued; and if Dr. 
Lawes acquired Wilsley by his marriage to Anne 
Courthope, these alterations may be as late as 1569. 
An unusual detail connected with the kitchen is a 
wooden pulley under the eaves abreast of the chimney, 
with holes in the wall and floor adjoining, evidently 
for a cord to actuate a spit in front of the hearth. 
William Sheafe, who inherited Wilsley in 1594 (but 
from the rate books seems not to have lived there) 
died in 1616 without issue and left Wilsley to his 
nephew. He, Edmund Sheafe, clothier, was then aged 
56 and married to his third wife, Joan, formerly Mrs. 
Kitchell, with children by her previous marriage. 
6.THE EAST BEDROOM. above the old kitchen He begot eleven children ranging in 1616 from 25 years 
: a ig otis to infants. They must have filled the house, and in 
1639, after his death (in 1626), Mrs. Sheafe with all 
her own children, except one son, emigrated to 
America on board the St. John and settled among 
the Indians in Connecticut at a place called Guilford by 
the emigrants. She is said to have taken her silver and 
“great Bible” with her. A descendant, Mrs. Bayles, of 
Houston, Texas, still possesses Edmund Sheafe’s will. 
Harmon Sheafe, the son who remained at home 
and inherited Wilsley, married four times and had 
seven children. It seems probable that it was he who, 
when all the rest of the family had departed, panelled 
the parlour and other wainscoted rooms, including 
the one now the principal bedroom above the parlour 
(Fig. 5). Incidentally, the four-poster bed and the 
stool at its foot, upholstered in old rose damask, 
are made up of Indian carving brought home by 
the late Herbert Alexander in 1918—and harmonise 
surprisingly well with the Jacobean oak. Harman 
was the last of the Sheafes to live at Wilsley. He was 
followed, by what means is unknown but in the last 
quarter of the 17th century, by John Weston, clothier, 
who died there in 1694, having married a Hovenden 
of Frizley. To him are undoubtedly due the casement 
windows in the gable wings and the remodelling of the 
ground and first floors of the north wing. One of the 
original twin doors from hall to offices was closed and 
the offices themselves made into a single room and a 
7.—_THE OLD KITCHEN, WITH ITS HUGE HEARTH; NOW THE DINING-ROOM _ straight staircase with spiral balusters leading to the 





room above. Both rooms were ceiled and lined 
with bolection moulded wainscot, which in the 
lower one was decorated with crude but 
delightful paintings (Figs. 3, 4). The dado 
panels each contain a harrier in full cry after 
a large hare on the door to the hall (Fig. 3). 
The upper panels represent scenes from the 
New Testament with a lively sense of drama 
and picturesque background, with four excep- 
tions. The two doors illustrate the over- 
whelming of Sodom and the destruction of 
Nineveh (?); between the windows is depicted 
a skull, a flute, and two pieces of music 
entitled Omnia vanitas and Memento Mors; 
and the narrow panel beyond the door in 
Fig. 4 shows Mr. Weston himself out shooting, 
dressed in a black suit. The overmantel panel 
is missing. Styles, cornice and chimney-piece 
are marbled in low mellow hues. The painting 
is conventionally said to be Dutch (an 
illegible inscription on one of the panels is 
certainly not English), but is as likely to be 
an exhibition of local talent. 

The Weston family continued at Wilsley 
till about 1860. During the last thirty-seven 


8.—AN IVY ARCH 


years the present owner and her late husband, 
besides bringing colour, grace and knowledge 
to the old house, have directed the same 
qualities to creating a charming garden. Its 
bones are appropriately yew hedges, which, 
starting from one or two old massifs, have 
now come to venerable size. South of the 
house a lawn is bounded by those seen in 
Fig. 9; beyond, another lawn has at its end 
an outdoor stage equipped with wings of 
clipped laurel (Fig. 11). The east range of the 
house overlooks a paved terrace with flower- 
ing cherries near by and a big wistaria draping 
the adjoining wing added some 35 years ago; 
whence the herbaceous path between hedges 
(Fig. 10) leads to a circle of trellis arches 
clothed in ivy, with a lead figure of Narcissus 
in the middle. 

This old-fashioned architectural use of 
ivy is not often seen now, but in conjunc- 
tion with evergreen walls and herbaceous 
colours, as here, is effective. Other ‘‘rooms” 
devoted to roses, lilies, flowering shrubs, and 
herbaceous displays, each have their seasons 
of glory. Having first known Wilsley House 
(as it was then called) 28 years ago—indeed, a 
description of it was one of the first I wrote 
for CouNTRY LIFE—it is pleasant to be able to 
say that the intervening years have made 
both house and garden even more delectable 
than they were then. 


9—YEW HEDGES AND LAWN SOUTH OF HOUSE 


10.—THE HERBACEOUS WALK LEADING EAST ON THE AXIS OF FIG. 2 


11.—OPEN-AIR THEATRE WITH CLIPPED LAUREL WINGS 
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THE REVIVAL OF POLO 


Written and Illustrated by JOHN BOARD 


T was inevitable that, if there was to be any 
I revival of polo in England, it must be an 
uphill task, and that it would be a matter of 
years before the game could recover its pre-war 
standards. Indeed there were not lacking the 
prophets of doom, even among the devotees of 
this most glorious game. Their prophecies, 
however, have proved to be false, and slowly but 
surely polo is coming to life again. 
This achievement is little short of miracu- 
lous when one considers the appalling diffi- 


there are to be two tournament weeks, and play 
takes place regularly twice a week. At Cowdray 
Park Lord Cowdray is arranging regular 
Saturday games, open to the public, and will 
hold a tournament, as in past years, during 
Goodwood week. In the New Forest the 
Rhinefield Club is going strong again, making 
good use of the Forest ponies, and will hold their 
tournament from September 6 to 11. Regular 
play is also taking place at Ham, on Mr. Storey’s 
ground, and at Billericay, on Mr. Tom Hilder’s 


country since the rape of Hurlingham and 
Ranelagh, and it is right that it should be so, for 
polo is a country game, the proper pursuit of 
fox-hunters in summer time. The County Polo 
Association, under the chairmanship of Sir 
Berkeley Pigott, and with Lt.-Col. Charles 
Lister as honorary secretary, now controls the 
game, while naturally paying allegiance to the 
Hurlingham Polo Association, the head and law- 
giver of all polo within the British Empire. 
A Polo Revival Fund has been collected by the 





THE HAPPIEST OF REUNIONS AT ROEHAMPTON 


culties under which it is being carried out. To 
the dauntless few, among whom for the first two 
years after the war the majority had long passed 
the first flush of youth, honour will be paid by 
posterity. Obviously of paramount importance 
was to get the game started anyhow, anywhere. 

To wait “till times got better’’ would have 
been fatal. And so out came such of the old 
ponies as had survived, and the old gentlemen 
as well. To them were added a substantial 
reinforcement of young and lovely ladies. 
Somehow or other grounds of a sort were got 
ready, equipment was collected, money was 
scraped together, and the revival began. 
To-day, with one sad exception, all the clubs 
have increased their playing membership, young 
players are starting the game and, with the 
gradual return of the regiments from abroad, 
there will be plenty more. The exception is 
Toulston, where for years Mr. W. Riley-Smith 
maintained Yorkshire polo, largely at his own 
charges. At last taxation, with the capital levy 
as the final blow, has compelled him to give up. 
This is a great loss, for last year there were 20 
regular players, and the standard was well up 
to pre-war county polo. 

Elsewhere, however. the picture is brighter. 
The young club at Henley is thriving. Last year 
they held a very successful week. This year 


ground. The trade in polo ponies is gradually 
reviving, though necessarily on a small scale. 

The great moment of the season will be 
County Week at Roehampton from July 12 to 17. 
There should be at least seven club teams com- 
peting, possibly more. This tournament, begun 
again last summer, was the happiest of re- 
unions, and one of the pleasantest sights was 
that of Lt.-Col. Charles Miller going the rounds 
on his old brown polo pony, despite his 80 years 
of age. 

The future of the game clearly lies in the 
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Although there is an increasing waiting list 
for CountrRY LIFE at home, copies can be sup- 
plied without delay to readers abroad. 

What better gift can you send your friends 
overseas than a year’s subscription? The paper 
will be s2nt in your name, and your friends will 
welcome an additional link with the Old Country. 

Write to the Publisher, Tower House, 
Southampton Street, London, W.C.2, enclosing 
your friend’s address and remittance for 112s. 8d. 
(Canada 110s. 6d.), and we will do the rest. 


C.P.A. which will be used to help clubs to 
rehabilitate themselves, to form new clubs, and 
to promote the game throughout the country. 

In addition a generous offer has been 
received from Argentina through the agency of 
Mr. John Nelson. This is of a free gift of 20 
ponies, to be allocated at the discretion of the 
C.P.A., to help in the revival of English polo. 
It is hoped that it will be possible to overcome 
difficulties of freight and to have these ponies 
ready for next season. This is a graceful 
acknowledgment of the benefits obtained by 
the introduction of polo to Argentina by the 
English (and Irish), a benefit which must total 
a good many millions of pesos. Indeed, for 
years Argentina has been the chief agency in 
breeding and making first-class polo ponies, 
mostly got from imported English thorough- 
breds, and importing them to the United States, 
India, England, and other American countries. 

While England continues to be denied full 
opportunity to return to normal, in South 
Africa there are 45 active polo clubs, playing 
really good polo. Here is a ready-made market 
for English-bred and schooled ponies. Polo is 
practically the national game in Kenya: it, is 
gradually recovering in Australia. In India the 
flag is kept flying, despite the distressful con- 
dition of the sub-continent, by the Reigning 
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Princes, notably the Maharaja of Jaipur, 
and Lord Mountbatten has played regularly 
whenever his onerous duties have permitted 
him. He is, I believe, the only Viceroy to play 
polo during his term of office. There seems a 
probability of seeing him on English grounds 
soon, and that, I feel sure, will lead to renewed 
activity in the Naval Polo Association. The 
Navy have been playing regularly since the war 
at Malta, where Kipling’s Maltese Cat had his 
education. 

An invitation from France has_ been 
received through M. Henri Couturie to send one 
or more English amateur 12-goal teams to 
Deauville at the end of this month. Two 
British and two French Army teams will be 
there, two French civilian teams and a Spanish, 
and possibly an Argentine, team will take part 
in this most welcome revival. The chances are 
that we shall send at least one civilian team. 

What concerns us most, however, is the 
education of the young player. For this pur- 
pose nothing could suit better than ‘‘ Paddock 
Polo.’”’ This is played on an unboarded ground 
about the size of a football field, with a 
rubber ball about 5 ins. in diameter and 6 oz, in 
weight. It is not necessary to have a carefully 
prepared surface. The game is ideal for the 
one-pony man or child, since it is played six-a- 
side, three-a-side playing alternate chukkas. 
In America indoor polo, almost exactly similar, 
is played by many of the leading players in the 
winter, is a wonderfully good “school’”’ for a 
polo pony and attracts enthusiastic spectators 
by the tens of thousands. 

It is a popular fallacy that it is necessary 
to be a first-class horseman in order to play polo. 
The reverse almost obtains. Few good polo 
players are really first-class horsemen: many 
are quite moderate performers. Anybody can 
learn soon to ride well enough to play polo, and 
good polo, too. Anybody who has learned to 
play rackets moderately well can be turned into 
a first-class polo player. A first-class horseman 
cannot learn to become even a moderate polo 








player unless he is a ball-game player as well. , \4 @ 
In the past lack of length has been the stumbling = vn VRE aoe 
block of even our best teams. The reasons are, ™ BK BIRO 


first, that few ball-game players ever get the 
chance to play polo; second, that our players, 
almost without exception, have never learned A WONDERFULLY GOOD “SCHOOL” FOR A PONY 


really to stand up on their feet 
and hit the ball. Few cannot 
afford to take up their leathers 
two holes at least and learn 
to keep their weight forward, 
not only when hitting the ball, 
but also when riding after it. 
It is, incidentally, interest- 
ing to note that the dropped 
noseband and _ snaffle are 
steadily ousting the double 
bridle or Pelham-cum- 
standing-martingale. Many 
first-class American and all 
the Mexican players are using 
this tackle and speak well of it. 

Mixed polo has come to 
stay, and indeed we could not 
afford to be without our lady 
players at the present time. 
Lack of strength will always 
handicap them out of really 
first-class polo, but many go 
amazingly well, as did the 
Persian ladies immortalised by 
Firdauzi so long ago. Why it 
is that girls take more readily 
to equitation than boys is 
difficult to say, but the diffi- 
dence of the youthful male 
must have a_ considerable 
influence. They teach polo in 
many South African schools 
to-day. Many of the pony 
clubs are missing a wonderful 
opportunity by not intro- 
ducing their members to what 
to me is the greatest game in 
the world, though many are 
certainly doing so. It is in the 
pony clubs that the future of 
A GREAT MOMENT OF THE SEASON English polo lies. 
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PIRATE GULL OF THE 
SHETLANDS 


By RICHARD PERRY 


in Shetland. The moorland interior of the 

island was parcelled out among scores of 
pairs of great skuas or bonxies, each of which 
stood commonly on its own particular mound. 
There was something eagle-like about these 
heavy-standing, conical-headed skuas—that 
same ruddiness about the head and the nape 
with its shaggy lanceolate yellowish mane; 
and there was a wide range of colouring in their 
plumage from reddish-brown to biscuit; some 
were so pale as to appear tawny-white in the 
sun. 

The mounds on which they stood, green 
oases in the surrounding bog and heather, had 
apparently been used year after year, for the 
padding webbed feet of their heavy owners, 
together with guano in the form of excreta, 
castings and fish-bones, had eradicated the 
heather and coarser herbage, and they had been 
trodden and fertilised into smooth green mounds 
of grass and moss a few feet, or, in some 
instances, yards in diameter, and mainly cir- 
cular in outline. The determining factor in 
their origin ha been that, being in the first 


I April I found myself on the island of Noss 


¥ 
ee 


place slight eminences, they had provided com- 
manding view-points and were thus the obvious 
standing place in a nesting territory. Physically 
they were rest and digestive places, bearing 
long castings and the bleached cast wings and 
feathers of kittiwakes, which nested in tens of 
thousands on the island’s cliffs. Psychologically, 
they were the hubs of nesting-territories. 

In the beginning I could not pass closer 


1.—GREAT SKUAS AT THEIR MEETING-GROUND IN THE SHETLANDS 


to their feet they would arch white-blazoned 
wings so high as almost, perhaps quite, to 
touch at their backward-curving tips, and, 
throwing up their heads, yodel their repetitive 
kyee-uk, kyee-uk, kyee-uk. After this reaction 
(and three or four solitary birds might be 
displaying at one time on adjacent mounds) 
there would follow a strained bowing of heads 
and hackling of manes, before wings were closed 
and the birds sat down once more in their 
places. 

One could not watch for long on the island 
cliffs before being aware that bonxies were con- 
tinually flapping to and fro along the wall of 
cliff in ones and twos. Every now and again 
a colony of kittiwakes would spontaneously fly 
out from their nesting ledges on the cliffs and 
back again, and as likely as not one of the 
prowling bonxies would drop on to the back of 
a kittiwake, forcing it down to the sea, where 
it would begin to peck it about the eyes and 
possibly to drown it deliberately. It would 
then be joined by another bonxie, probably its 
mate, and the two would begin ripping up the 
still-living victim, tearing at its neck, with the 





usual couple of great black-backed gulls swim- 
ming round awaiting their pleasure. Then 
white feathers would begin to float on the water 
and a red dye spread outwards. Day after day 
the bonxies take their toll of the kittiwakes at 
their nesting cliffs; others pursue the great 
black-backed gulls and herring-gulls in other 
parts of the island, forcing them to disgorge the 


than within twenty-five yards of a pair of bonxies on their 
mound without disturbing them; but after two or three weeks 
they would remain sitting on the mound, with no sign of uneasiness, 
until I had approached to within ten yards, and I found that 
seven yards was the minimum range at which I might walk past 
a mound without its occupants taking flight. 

When flight was ultimately and reluctantly decided upon, 
their heavy torpedo-shaped bodies were launched into the air 
with quick beats of immensely broad wings and the pair would 
circle around over my head, uttering a feebly inadequate kek or 
kyuk. Owl-like, curiously moth-like, were the comparisons that 
occurred to one as they beat around on unbending pinions; 
and, more faithfully, buzzard-like, when they banked and the eye 
was arrested by the brilliant white half-moons slanting across 
their wings (Fig. 2). With wings raised three-quarters to the 
vertical, tips bent outwards, pairs and trios of whistling bonxies 
floated over the island in their display-flight, while others chased 
one another to and fro across its breadth at a considerable height. 
Then swift, urgent wings hurtled over my head with a roar as 
of the surf breaking on the cliffs, and there would be a tremendous 
rush of air from others volplaning with crooked wings from a great 
height. 

These frequent aerial passages over the breeding-grounds pro- 
voked the birds sitting on their mounds below to emulation. Rising 


3.—PORTRAIT OF 





A PIRATE: A GREAT SKUA ON ITS NEST 








2.—A GREAT SKUA, OR BONXIE, IN 
FLIGHT 


fishy contents of their crops by persistent 
harrying. 

In June, however, when both bonxies and 
gannets have young, the former change their 
role of killers to that of pirates and begin perse- 
cuting the gannets on their return from their 
fishing grounds to their nesting cliffs; for some 
thousands of gannets also breed on the Noss 
cliffs. They do not appear to be very successful 
in this piracy, however, and for every long 
chase of a gannet that results in its disgorging 
a fish, which the bonxie drops to catch before 
it falls into the sea, there are ten unproductive 
pursuits. Even when the pirate strikes a gannet 
on its back with his feet the iatter may do no 
more than look up at its persecutor enquiringly 
and drop a few feet by way of evasive action; 
another, tweaked by the tail, is no more 
obliging, and a third even lunges up at its pur- 
suer with its powerful dagger beak. Evidently 
this piracy is a matter of trial and error or 
success, the bonxie having no definite knowledge 
of' which gannets have undigested fish in their 
crops. 

In July the bonxies again become killers, 
taking a nightly toll of the thousands of young 
guillemots flying down to sea from the densely 
packed townships on the cliffs, and also of the 
fledgeling kittiwakes and herring-gulls newly on 
the wing. Once again the sea is littered with 
carcasses. By the end of August, however, 
when the first young gannets are flying off their 
nest-drums, the bonxies are becoming hard 
pressed for food for themselves and their one 
or two monster chicks, for nearly all the gulls 
and auks, young and old, have left the island; 
and it is at this time that their persecution of 
the gannets reaches a peak of intensity. Their 
attacks are pressed home to the full and the 
gannet is seized by the tail or the wing-tip. 
This upsets the latter’s equilibrium, and it may 
either disgorge immediately, whereupon the 
bonxie, passing beneath it, neatly retrieves the 
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fish before it reaches the water, or it may crash 
(under full control, however) and shoot almost 
flatly into and just under the surface of the sea, 
disgorging on emerging. In this event, however, 
the fish is usually seized by other bonxies which 
have got to the spot before the pirate has been 
able to check his pursuit and drop to the water. 

By the middle of September nearly all the 
young bonxies have fledged and left the island, 
together with their parents, for their Atlantic 
wintering grounds. Among the score still 
remaining, however, were a pair of adults still 
feeding a 100-day-old young one which had 
a broken wing. They had already watched 
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over him for six weeks beyond the 
normal span, but when the last of 
their fellows left the island at the 
end of the month then no doubt he 
was left to his fate. All but two of 
the other 111 fledgelings I banded on 
the legs with numbered aluminium 
rings. In the following New Year I 
received notice that one of these young 
birds had alighted exhausted on a 
French fishing-smack off Nieuport, 
West Flanders, on January 6. The next 
day it died. It had hatched on June 23. 
Photographs by C, A. Gibson-Hill. 
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(Left) 4.—-GREAT SKUAS BATHING IN THE 

SHETLANDS. Some are so pale as to appear almost 

tawny-white in the sun 

5.—* THERE WAS SOMETHING EAGLE-LIKE 
ABOUT THESE CONICAL-HEADED SKUAS” 


THE NEW SET <= A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


HEN this article appears in print 
W another Open Championship will have 
become part of history, but since time, 
tide and the printers wait for no man, such 
remarks as I may make about it cannot appear 
this week. Therefore the reader must wait fo1 
them, as he can doubtless very placidly do, and 
[ must choose another subject. One is ready to 
my hand, of a more general character, in a 
letter I have lately received from an old friend, 
not a competitor in the Championship but a good 
golfer in the best sense of the words. I shall, if 
all is well, see him at Muirfield, and I am all 
impatience to do so for a particular reason : 
I expect to find him transfigured, radiant, 
reborn, as one who has drunk of some magical 
elixir of youth. 

His wife, he tells me in his letter, after 
many attempts to find the right present for him, 
has risen to the occasion and given him a whole 
brand-new matched set of clubs. They have, 
of course, steel shafts, and thereupon, he says, 
his old wooden-shafted ones are to be relegated 
to the reserve. Two reflections will instantly 
occur to every thoughtful citizen : the first that 
his wife must be very affectionate and very 
rich; the second that he himself must be a model 
of conservatism and economy. The thought 
that he has toiled on for all these years with his 
wooden shafts is one to stagger and appal. They 
must surely have been growing rather old, and 
so with his new set he will astound himself by 
his length, and feel that the years have rolled 
away, leaving him once more in his youthful 
prime. 

* * * 


When steel shafts first appeared there was 
much argument as to whether they really did 
hit the ball any farther than wooden ones. 
I myself had not at first been wholly convinced, 
and I can still vividly remember the shot that 
resolved my doubts, a spoon shot to a certain 
one-shot hole with the length of which I was 
familiar to a nicety. The ball seemed to fly like 
a rocket from my new steel-shafted spoon and 
buried itself in a whin bush behind the green. 
The hole was irretrievably gone, but the deli- 
cious sensation was cheaply bought at such a 
loss. My wooden shafts were not then of a pre- 
historic age, and so a fortiori my friend’s first 


stroke with his new clubs will persuade him that 
he is a Rolland and a Blackwell rolled into one. 

A single new club, for the young will hardly 
believe that in a dim bygone age we used to buy 
our clubs one at a time and not in sets—a new 
club, I repeat, can have a wonderfully reviving 
effect on the spirits and on the game. ‘‘ You’d 
be well pleased with that for a day or two,” 
Old Tom Morris remarked to another friend of 
mine who had bought a new putter. Then it 
must be a simple rule-of-three sum to calculate 
the benefits to be derived from a whole new set. 
It is now eleven years since I bought a set, the 
last I shall ever buy in this world, and though 
I had then already begun to stiffen and hobble, 
it worked momentarily like a charm, and I did 
a score—in a medal, too, and so beyond 
suspicion—which was more than good for me 
and decent for anyone in reason. If I thought 
it could happen again I would hunt through all 
my trouser pockets for the wherewithal to buy 
another, but that is but an idle dream. Indeed, 
the price of modern golf clubs is a constant 
source of consolation for not being able to play. 
I can calculate all the money I save, and spend 
it on something else. 

* * * 

I cannot help wondering whether people 
will go on buying clubs in sets and will not be 
reduced to the ancient habit of accumulating 
a bag one atatime. I remember some years ago 
one who had acquired a set, all of which he 
declared to be quite useless except the No. 4 iron, 
which was a jewel above price. He seemed 
perfectly content with his bargain, but even then 
in the days before modern taxation it struck my 
economical soul as rather reckless finance. 
When a man falls in love with one lady out of 
a large family, he has to put up with the other 
members of it who may not be so much to his 
liking, and probably finds it worth while; but 
to fall in love with a No. 4 and to buy some 
thirteen other clubs in order to possess it appears 
a more doubtful contract. 

Again, it was always possible to make a 
mistake in buying a single club. There was 
something about a great store which seemed 
occasionally to take away the wits and make a 
magician’s wand out of a club that was obviously 
and palpably useless the moment it came home 


and was as much as waggled on a piece of grass. 
If that was a disappointment, as it was, at least 
the liability was limited; but suppose the same 
thing to befall with a set! I do hope my friend’s 
kind wife consulted him before making him that 
overpowering present, but he is a good, careful 
Scotsman, and I have no serious fears on his 
behalf. 


* * * 


I remember once to have seen an advertise- 
ment, and indeed I wrote something about it at 
the time, which tempted me to a modest 
extravagance. It was issued by the lost- 
property depot of a railway company and con- 
cerned forty sets of ‘‘guaranteed”’ golf clubs. 


.What precisely they were guaranteed to do I 


never discovered, but at least this was no case 
of caveat emptor, for the clubs could be 
“viewed.” It is incidentally very strange that no 
fewer than forty people should leave their bags 
of clubs in racks or cloak-rooms and never 
attempt to retrieve them. Did they buy new 
ones and forget their old friends? Did they 
suddenly elope or fly to one of those benevolent 
countries whence there is no extradition? Had 
they resolved to give up the infernal game and 
deliberately avoided temptation by leaving 
their clubs in a railway carriage, even as the 
man, determined to give up smoking, throws his 
pipes out of the window? I do not know, but 
as I read the other day of a burglar in America 
who left his wife’s photograph and’ his pension 
card at the scene of his crime, and as further 
civil servants seem constantly to be leaving 
important and secret documents in taxis, I con- 
clude that it is possible to leave anything 
behind, even golf clubs. However that may be, 
I did not go to view those sets, which cost no 
more than a guinea or so, and have been 
tortured at intervals ever since by the thought 
of what I may have lost. 

I do hope that my friend will have brought 
his new clubs with him to Muirfield. Then per- 
haps when the evening is far spent and all the 
champions have departed, we may sneak out 
with them on to the course, and I may admire 
his restored vigour. Possibly I may even be 
allowed to try a shot with one of the beautiful 
shining irons. Them I shall not envy, but I shall 
envy him the luxury of his own feelings. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


CALLING CATTLE 
HOME 


IR,—Apropos of the letter in your 

issue of May 21 about a painting 
by my father entitled Calling the 
Cattle Home, my father was peculiarly 
interested in old-fashioned country 
practices, and in his studio in the 
early ‘nineties (about the time the 
painting was done) lay a cattle 
horn, which he had picked up some- 
where in Sussex and from which I, as 
a small boy, used to try to elicit a 
sound—usually little more than a 
squeak. I think there can be little 
doubt that these horns were used to 
call cattle home at any rate in his 
early painting days, which began about 
1860.—A. THORNE WAITE, Carrog, 
Llanrhystyd, Cardiganshire. 


DISPLACED PERSONS AND 
THE COUNTRYSIDE 
S1r,—Possessing the legal if not the 
moral right to do as it pleases in the 
matter, Whitehall has decided that 
the huts in and around this village, 
erected during the war for the use of 
the R.A.F., shall now be utilised for 
the housing of Poles. This decision to 
thrust a thousand people on a village 
of three hundred has aroused the 
indignation of all the inhabitants, who 
feel that a more outrageous scheme 

could hardly have been devised. 

It is not a question of animosity 
to those whom it is intended to send 
here, but of common justice to those 
who already live here and want the 
land released for agricultural use, their 
fields and paddocks returned to them, 
their footpaths re-opened and the 
hideous disfiguring huts removed. 

The problem of displaced persons 
in this country is a difficult one, but 
it will not be solved by depositing them 
in large numbers on country villages 
quite unsuited to receive them merely 
because they are unfortunate enough 
to possess a large number of empty 
huts.—BRIAN PULLEN, Chairman, 
Marsworth Parish Council, Marsworth, 
Buckinghamshire. 


AID TO MARKSMANSHIP 
Sir,—Seeing that the Army Rifle 
Association Central Meeting is now 
being held at Bisley, your readers may 
be interested in this photograph of 
an ingenious instrument for showing 
the direction of the wind, invented in 
1906 by a member of the Lewisham 
Rifle Club, but never adopted. 

Ever since the old Wimbledon 
times a marksman has had to rely on 
small pennants flying on masts placed 
at intervals between the firing point 
and the target to show him the 
direction of the wind. These pennants 
are read in terms of the clock: that 
is, a pennant pointing directly down 
the range towards the target:shows a 
six-o’clock wind and one pointing back 


along the same line a 
twelve-o’clock wind, and 
soon. Theclock depicted 
in my photograph was 
intended to replace these 
small flags and indicate 
accurately to a marks- 
man at the firing point 
the slightest variation in 
the direction of the wind. 

Many a ‘promising 
score has been spoiled by 
a fish-tail wind veering, 
say, from five o’clock to 
seven o’clock, when the 
only indication of change 
has been the usual flag, 
which it is next to 
impossible to gauge 
accurately. With the 
Lewisham marksman’s 
invention variations are 
accurately clocked, and 
can be seen at a glance 
by competitors. 

In my photograph 
a half-past-ten wind is 
shown, which means, of 
course, that the wind is 
blowing obliquely _ to- 
wards the marksman 
from his left to his right- 
hand side.—JAMES 
LINEHAM, Thornton 
Heath, Survey. 


BEER MUGS 
FROM NORWAY 
Sir,—The Norwegian 
beer pots in the possession 
of Mr. Williams-Ellis, 
illustrated in your issue 
of June 25, are made of 
the root of Norwegian 
birch, which has a more 
pleasant grain and a 
richer colour than the 
paler wood from the bole 
of that tree. This wood, 
which is still used a great 
deal, mainly in the manu- 
facture of decorative and 
drinking vessels, is 
known as flame birch 
(flamme bjerke in Norwegian). 

Mr. Williams-Ellis’s mugs appear 
to be very fine specimens, probably 
dating back to civca 1720, when many 
were carved by craftsmen of the 
Telemark and the Setesdal districts. 
RANDOLL CoaTE, British Embassy, 
Oslo, Norway. ; 


AN 


S1r,—Beer mugs made in Norway are 
divided into two varieties, one 
coopered with staves bound with 
willow or with metal and the other 
hollowed out of a solid block. In the 
manufacture of the latter the wood- 
workers usually chose the burry root 
of a sound birch tree for the body, and 
they invariably pivoted the lid with 
a wooden dowel and pegged on the 
handles. This pegging of the handles 
often leads to these vessels being 
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wrongly described as “ peg tankards.”’ 
Peg tankards had their pegs, or pins, 
usually eight in number, inserted at 
regular intervals in height. They 
were introduced in Britain by King 
Edgar, in the hope of decreasing 
drunkenness. The King ordered pins 
or nails to be inserted and ordained 
that “‘he who drink past the mark at 
one draught shall forfeit a penny— 
half to go to the accusor and half to 
the town where the offence occurred ”’ 

-an early instance of encouragement 
to the common informer. 

Birch trees grow in profusion and 
to large dimensions in the Scan- 
dinavian Peninsula, and the wood 
holds liquids well, although further 
protection is often afforded by a coat 
of pitch inside. 


Most Norwegian tankards of thx 
type illustrated in your issue of 
June 25 are of the early 19th century. 
That shown on the right of my first 
photograph is dated 1809, and holds 
two pints. The 18th-century speci- 
men on the left holds % pint. The 
double cup with spiral fluting and bone 
studded ornament is Swedish and each 
of its cups is also out of a birch burr, 
turned to almost paper thickness. In 
the centre are two brightly painted 
Norwegian dipper vessels of traditional 
form, and to their right are a Nor 
wegian tumbler holder and a spoon 
carved with acanthus scrolls. 

In my second photograph are two 
more vessels for holding liquids. The 
Norwegian tankard (right) is unusual, 
being of maple, doubtless selected for 
its fine, close grain, which has per- 
mitted carving of exceptional quality ; 
it holds 2% pints. The 18th-century 
coffee-pot or jug (left), again carved 
from a burry birch root, has depicted 
in low relief carving on the body a 
hunter shooting a boar, which in turn 
is pursued by a bear.—Epwarp H. 
Pinto, 11, Somers Mews, Hyde Park, 
W.2. 


A CHIMERA AMONG 
TREES 


Sir,—A friend in this village has a 
Laburnum Adamii tree (COUNTRY 
LirE of June 25) in her garden. 


It is about 25 feet high, and during 
the ten years she has lived there it has 
never failed to bloom. 

Three of the branches have 
yellow flowers, and the fourth reddish- 
pink ones. The fourth branch differs 
from the others in having leaves which 
are slightly smaller and a darker green: 
it also has no seed pods, whereas the 
other branches have several.—G. M. 
Rak (Mrs.), The Moors, Bishopsteign- 
ton, S. Devon. 


PUZZLE OF A WELSH 
PORTRAIT 


S1r,—Mr. Steegman sets an interesting 
problem in his article Portraits from 
Welsh Country Houses (June 11) by 
asking for evidence of the identity 
of Ithel Felyn of Corsygedol, an 
Irishman, whose portrait was painted 
about 1620. 

I think it is safe to say that there 
never was any such person. Only one 
Ithel Felyn is known to genealogists, 
and he was the 11th-century founder 
of several families on the eastern bor- 
der of Denbighshire, Ithel Felyn of 
Ial (Yale), the son of Llywelyn 
Aurdorchog. The Crosygedol family 
was, however, founded by Osborn 
Wyddel, i.e. Osborn the Irishman, who 
was a Fitz-Gerald from Ireland, des- 
cended from the Norman Gerald of 
Windsor who took part in the con- 
quest of that country under Henry II. 
I suggest that at-some period in the 
portrait’s history, a double confusion 





TANKARDS MADE OF BIRCH-ROOT WOOD (left and right) AND OTHER PRODUCTS 
(Right) AN 18th-CENTURY COFFEE-POT OF BIRCH-ROOT WOOD AND A TANKARD 
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IN TWYCROSS CHURCH, 


LEICESTERSHIRE. (Left) THE PRESENTATION OF CHRIST IN THE TEMPLE; (right) THE SPIES RETURNING WITH THE BUNCH 
OF GRAPES FROM THE PROMISED LAND 


See letter : French Glass at Twycross 


has occurred, first between Ithel Felyn 
and Osborn Wyddel, and secondly 
between the founder of the Corsygedol 
family and a member or relative who 
was living in 1620. 

If a member of the Vaughan 
family is represented, it might well be 
William Vaughan of Corsygedol, ‘a 
man of letters and of polite education”’ 
who was a great friend of Ben Jonson 
and also of Inigo Jones, from whose 
design, it is said, he erected the gate- 
house at Corsygedol in 1630, as well 
as the monument to his father’s 
memory in the adjacent church of 
Llanddwywe. 

William Vaughan died in 1633 
and was succeeded by his only son 
Richard, M.P. for Merioneth, who died 
three years later. The portrait could 
scarcely be of the son, who was only 
14 in 1620, and by the time of his 
death “was so very fat and unwieldy 
that the folding doors of the House 
of Commons were opened to let him 
in, which was never done but when 
the Usher of the Black Rod brought 
a message to the House of the King 
being in the House of Lords desiring 
the attendance of the Commons.”’ 

Of course, there is no direct evi- 
dence that the portrait is of a Vaughan, 
but it is hard to believe that it can 
represent any but a subject living at 
the time it was painted.—W. J. HEmp, 
Bod Cywarch, Criccieth, N. Wales. 


FRUIT-LOVING DOGS 
Sir,—With reference to your corres- 
pondence about dogs with a taste for 
fruit, my wolfhound and Sealyham 
bitches developed a taste for oranges, 
apples and raw green peas, and once, 
when I was blackberrying, the wolf- 
hound was seen to help herself from 
the bushes.—Mona CorBOULD (Mrs.), 
12 Glenbuck Court, Surbiton, Surrey. 


SHORTAGE OF SWALLOWS 


S1r,—Apropos of the letters in your 
issue of June 18 about a shortage of 
swallows, during the war swallows 
were generally scarcer than usual in 
this south-eastern district of Ireland, 
and in the barn behind this house not 
more than two or three pairs nested. 
This year, on the other hand, about 
ten pairs are in occupation and some- 
times I have seen about fifteen in the 
air together, though there are very few 
in the districts around. 

I have seen only two swifts this 
year, and a few house-martins in one 
locality, where I saw them also last 
year. Sand-martins seem to have dis- 
appeared completely.—E. A. GIBBON, 
Rathculliheen, Waterford, Ireland. 


Str,—I have seen only one pair of 
swallows this year anywhere about 
here, no swifts, and an odd pair of 
house-martins. There used to be a 
dozen or more martins’ nests in the 
village. Hitherto I have always had 
two pairs of swallows nesting, one in 
my garage, and one in the porch. There 
have always been quantities in this 
valley up to this year.—EvELYN M. 
Norton, Arsylifa, Cemmaes, Machyn- 
lleth, Montgomeryshire. 


S1r,—I have noticed for some years 
that there have been far fewer swallows 
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and house-martins here than there 
used to be, and this is particularly the 
case this year.—J. A. HOARE, Meole 
Brace Hall, Shrewsbury, Shropshire. 


FATHER OF TEN 


S1r,—You may be interested in the 
enclosed photograph of a framed cer- 
tificate awarded in 1843 by the Kent 
and Canterbury Cattle Show and 
Society for Rewarding Labourers and 
Servants in East Kent to George 
Tomsett for “having creditably 
brought up ten children without any 
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CERTIFICATE OF MERIT AWARDED TO A FARM LABOURER 
IN KENT IN 1843 


See letter: 


Father of Ten 


relief from his Parish.’’ At the bottom 
of the certificate is a distant view of 
Canterbury and the Cathedral. The 
certificate was given me in 1927 by the 


son, then aged 91, of the original 
recipient.—A. J. Burrows, Ashford, 
Kent. 

FRENCH GLASS AT 


TWYCROSS 

S1r,—May I be allowed to express a 
different point of view about the glass 
at Twycross, Leicestershire, from that 
put forth in an Editorial Note in your 
issue of June 4? As one who has 
studied stained glass for many years, 
I write not only on my own account, 
but also to express the views of, I am 
sure, the bulk of the members of the 
Society of Master Glass-painters, to 
which I have the honour to belong. 

There is, of course, no dispute at 
all that the glass in the church at 
Twycross originally came from La 
Sainte Chapelle, Paris, though the 
actual story of its transportation is 
both vague and contradictory. At 
the time when it came to England 
there was a great trade being carried 
on in foreign glass. Indeed, many 
churches on the Continent, probably 
through financial straits, seemed only 
too willing to part with their treasure 
to English buyers. It is probable that 
the full facts of the Twycross acquisi- 
tion will never be known, but at least 
one thing is clear. If the glass was 
stolen, as some allege, there must have 
been gross negligence on the part of 
the French church authorities. Glass 
is not only fragile (and requires careful 
packing) but, when leaded up in 
panels, is very heavy. It could hardly 
have been taken away without 
attracting some notice. If it was sold, 
either direct or through an agent, the 
sale was as legal as any of the contem- 
porary purchases of foreign material. 
Further, the French people could not 
have appreciated their glass; else why 
should South Kensington have so 
much glazing from the same building? 
Is it alleged that this was also stolen? 

Against this record of carelessness 
or cupidity (or both), what have we to 
show ? Only, I suppose, that of 
loving care through the two biggest 
wars in history. You may recall that 


in Country Lire, of October 23, 
1942, I wrote to you showing how 


Twycross had set an example to more 
important buildings by burying their 
glass below ground in the vicar’s 
cellars, and sent you a photograph of 
the lovely 13th-century panel of the 
Deposition. Temptation, too, we 
learn, has not been succumbed to, for, 
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if rumour be correct, a substantial 
offer from America has been turned 
down. Shall we then hand back this 
glass to a country which let it slip 
through its fingers once, and which 
may well do so again? Surely not! 

Again, if Fairford glass was in 

question (I use this name only for 
argument’s sake) should we let Fair- 
ford people alone decide its fate? I 
think not, or the whole of cultured 
England would be up in arms. We 
should insist, and rightly (as must be 
done sooner or later in the Twycross 
case) that the glass is a national and 
not merely a local possession, and that 
its disposal must be referred to an 
expert and impartial body, together 
with all the evidence on which the 
claim to return is based. One would 
like to know whether at the meeting of 
the Parochial Church Council there was 
anyone present who either fully under- 
stood glass, or was able to assess the 
evidence, if any evidence was, in fact, 
laid before them, for its shipment. 
Least of all should the clergy alone 
be allowed to decide the matter. 
Their record in respect of medizval 
glass, as all students know, is black 
ndeed, and if they and their church- 
wardens had done their duty in the 
past, the lists of missing windows 
recorded in county histories would 
not be so heart-rending. 

Finally, if the glass is worth the 
£500,000 alleged, will the Government 
allow the export of such an art treasure 
at a time like the present? I am glad 
to see another meeting has been called 
at Twycross to reconsider the matter. 

—H. T. Kirpy (Hon. Fellow, British 
Society of Master Glass-Painters), 
131, Cubbington Road, Leamington Spa. 

{In our Editorial Note, which was 
headed Aliruism at Twycross, we 
did not question the legal title of the 
parishioners of Twycross to the panels 
of glass originally in the Sainte 
Chapelle. We applauded the gene- 
1osity of their offer. Ifa window from 
Fairford church happened now to be 
in a church in France and there were 
a chance of recovering it, we do not 
think that our correspondent would 
Tesist a proposal to bring it back 
The French Government and people 
to-day can hardly be blamed now for 
events that took place at the time of 
the Revolution.—Ep.]} 


A PRINT OF HAMPTON 
COURT GREEN 


Sir,—Has any of your readers come 
across a print showing the north side 
of the green at Hampton Court? The 
houses on that side were built in the 
first half of the 18th century, and the 
print, which, I am told, is extremely 
rare, dates from the middle years of 
the century. I enclose a photograph 
of my house to assist identification.- 
ALARIC JacoB, Chetwynd House, 
Hampton Court Green, Middlesex. 
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See letter : 
PROTECTING CROPS _ IN 
CEYLON 
Sir,—The simple and cheap _ but 


effective methods by which village 
folk in Ceylon combat their cultivation 
difficulties and other rural problems 
have always impressed me. The other 


att 


CHETWYND HOUSE, HAMPTON COURT 
A Print of Hampton Court Green 
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entering a paddy-field, especially at 
night, can do untold damage, and 
spoil what might have been a good 
crop. , 

To prevent this kind of stealthy, 
nocturnal trespass, the cultivator not 
only puts up a fence of jungle-sticks 
around his field, but places the long 


William Kent, of Rotherham, doe 
not appear to coincide with him, as 
his family are known to have beer 
wealthy and his death in 1724 at 
the age of 40 is commemorated 
on a memorial brass in the parish 
church. 


In 1821 a very reliable local his- 
torian, John Thompson, of Bridlington, 
or Burlington, as it was more com- 
monly and pleasantly known in those 
days, wrote in his Historical Sketches 
of Bridlington: “‘Contemporary with 
the last Earl of Burlington was Wil- 
liam Kent, one of the most dis- 
tinguished characters of his time. He 
was born at Bridlington in 1685 and 
was afterwards placed an apprentice 
to a Coach Painter in Hull; he soon 
found his genius superior to his pro 
fession, the consequence of which was 
that he left his master without leave, 
and bent his steps to London, the 
focus of talent and enterprise.” A 
footnote states that the family name 
was Cant which he modernised to 
Kent, and the little biographical 
sketch continues with many details 
of his career, and ends with Walpole’s 
well known and rather penetrating 
summary 
Purvis 


The Reverend Dr. J. S. 


has furnished me with the following 
data from the charters and registers of 





SETTING UP BARRIERS AND (right) MOUNTING GUARD TO PROTECT CROPS AGAINST 


day, while motoring along a country- 
side road some 26 miles from my 
place, I found many a peasant engaged 
in the work of trying to prevent the 
village cattle from entering his rice- 
field (we call it paddy-field here, paddy 
being the unhusked fruit-grain from 
which we get the rice) and damaging 
his corn. 

Our cattle-owners, by the way, 
are often very careless about their 
animals, and a herd of village cattle 





PARGETTING AT MAIDSTONE, KENT 


See letter: Pargetting in Kent 


STRAYING CATTLE IN CEYLON 


See letter : Protecting Crops in Ceylon 


stems of the coconut-palm horizontally 
alongside the fence as an additional 
protection, setting them up on forked 
stakes, in order to provide a solid 
barrier to prevent the cattle break- 
ing through, as illustrated in my first 
photograph. In other places, where 
jungle-sticks and coconut logs are not 
easily available, he introduces thorny 
twigs of certain jungle plants; and as 
though that were not enough, he 
erects on the side of the road, close to 
the thorny twigs, a crude shelter, with 
lashed jungle-sticks to provide for his 
seat and a roofing of cadjan (plaited 
coconut-leaves) to protect him from 
the sun and rain, and there, as depicted 
in my other picture, he mounts guard, 
chiefly at dusk to keep vigil the whole 
night.—S. V. O. SoMANADER, Batti- 
caloa, Ceylon. 


PARGETTING IN KENT 


S1r,—I enclose a photograph of some 
splendid pargetting in Bank Street, 
Maidstone, Kent. The arms depicted 
are those of Henry, Prince of Wales, 
the elder son of James I, and popu- 
larly known as England’s Darling.— 
C. T. SPURLING (Rev.), Otham Rectory, 
neay Maidstone, Kent. 


WILLIAM KENT AND 
BRIDLINGTON 


Str,—The bi-centenary this year of 
the death of William Kent, the famous 
architect, has revived speculation as 
to the place of his birth. The facts of 
his: being a Yorkshireman and of 
humble parentage, however, appear to 
be of general acceptance. 


Bridlington:—1630, Mary Cant (of 
Bridlington Quay) applied for poor 
relief; 27 October, 1684, marriage of 
William Cant and Esther Shimming; 
1 January, 1685/6, baptism of William 
son of William Cant. Dr. Purvis con- 
siders that Mary was in all probability 
the mother of the older William, and 
that it was his son William who was to 
become the architect. The names Cant 
and Kent appear many times in the 
registers of the church of St. Mary, 
Kingston-upon-Hull during the 17th 
century, but no trace has yet been 
found of our particular William in 
the apprentice rolls—Francis F. 
Jounson, Craven House, Bridlington, 
Yorkshire. 


BLUE TIT’S UNUSUAL 
DEATH 


Sir,—Recently my wife picked up 
beneath a hedgerow a dead blue tit 
—a fledgling fully feathered except 
for its short tail. Examination 
showed that it had been choked by 
a fat, green caterpillar over an inch 
long. One end of the grub protruded 
from the tit’s beak and was still 
squirming when my wife found the 
corpse, but the portion which the tit 
had swallowed was already partly 
digested. 

There is no evidence to show 
whether death was due to injudicious 
feeding by the fledgling’s parent or to 
the hungry youngster’s own greed, but 
I incline to the former view. Death 
by choking is, in my experience, an 
uncommon occurrence with young 
birds, but I believe other instances 
have been reported.—E. W. HENDy, 
Holt Anstiss, Porlock, Somerset. 
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R. B. DAVIS. SIGNED AND DATED 1825. Canvas 35 x 45 inches. 
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MORRIS PERFORMANCE APPEALS THE WORLD OVER 





On the CONTINENT 
they’re saying... 





















%& We keenly regret the present 
disheartening delays in execu- 
ting Home Orders 

Meanwhile, world-wide sales of 
Morris cars are making a 
striking contribution to the 
National Exchequer and 
hastening the day when a larger 
proportion of our productions 
will become available for 
users al home. 





Morris Motors Lid., Cowley, Oxford. Export: Nuffield Exports Lid., Ozford, & 41 Piccadilly, London, W.1 
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Today, Philips sound reproducing equip- 
ment plays an important role in sport, in 
entertainment and, above all, in industry. 
In hundreds of factories Philips sound 
equipment is helping to speed production 
and to increase efficiency in the great 
drive for exports. 


A FEATHER floats to the ground slowly 
and, apparently, in silence. But, in actual 
fact, its fall produces a sound capable 
of immense amplification. Even a small 
Philips Amplifier develops power at least 
10 million million times greater than that 
produced by the original sound. 


PHILIPS ELECTRICAL 


LIMITED 


TUNGSTEN, FLUORESCENT & DISCHARGE LAMPS & LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
HIGH - FREQUENCY HEATING GENERATORS + X-RAY EQUIPMENT 
ARC & RESISTANCE WELDING PLANT & ELEC- 
SOUND AMPLIFYING INSTALLATIONS. 
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RADIO & TELEVISION RECEIVERS - 
INDUSTRIAL ELECTRONIC APPARATUS + 
FOR ALL PURPOSES ELECTRO - MEDICAL APPARATUS 
TRODES +» MAGNETIC FILTERS - BATTERY CHARGERS & RECTIFIERS - 
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The efficient storage of liquids, wherever the scene may be, 
is ensured by the use of Braithwaite Pressed Steel Tanks. 


BRAITHWAITE & CO 
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KINGS HOUSE HAYMARKET LONDON S.W.1 
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FIRST-SEASON GUN-DOGS 


r HE necessity for combining a wholesome 
amount of exercise with the training of 
first-season dogs is not always sufficiently 
emphasised. In a perfectly natural desire to 
perfect a puppy in the more elementary phases 
of his education before allowing him overmuch 
latitude in the field, one is inclined to lose sight 
of the fact that dummy work, dropping and 
walking at heel, do not, after all, call for much 
exertion. And one lapses possibly into a routine 
best described as “‘ pottering about,” especially 
when warm weather conduces to laziness in man 
and dog, so that the latter’s physical condition 
does not keep pace with his mental attainments. 
Yet there is plenty of work, combining exercise 
and instruction, to which a youngster can be put 
during the summer months, to his greater advan- 
tage when he embarks on his professional career 
in the shooting season. 
* * * 


I have always felt sure that half the secret 
of successful training is to make every outing, 
so far as may be, interesting to the pupil. To 
walk aimlessly along for some miles with a dog 
close at heel is neither enlivening nor instructive 
for either party. For one thing, the dog with no 
chance to stretch his legs gets neither proper 
exercise nor sufficient opportunity to use his 
nose or his wits. 

Provided he is amenable to call and whistle 
he will be all the better in the long run for a 
little law during his earlier walks abroad, and 
his intelligence will be all the sharper for being 
allowed to investigate strange objects for him- 
self. 

Admittedly safety rather than interest is 
the first condition of road exercise in these days 
of swift and heavy traffic. Yeta certain amount 
of road work is essential to get a puppy up on 
his legs and harden his pads. Many a pointer 
and setter, for instance, coming up to the moors 
in August, fit and well conditioned, goes under 
with scalded feet after a few hours on heather, 
simply because all its exercising has been done 
on grass, and the incalculable value to the puppy 
and his trainer of those first few days when game 
is lying close is lost. So, wherever possible, a 
young dog should be given frequent runs 
through bracken and over heathery commons 
and rough ground in order that his feet may 
become inured to the spiky substances he will 
encounter later on. 

Now the natural desire of all bold puppies 
is to run out freely, and in order to make this 
ambition profitable as well as instructive, we 
may give a few lessons in ranging in open 
country. The limits of range necessarily vary 
with different types of gun-dogs; for example, 
it would obviously be fatal to allow a spaniel 
required for close hunting the same latitude as 
a setter; but as it is impossible to deal with 
individual types in a limited space I will merely 
suggest a few salient points in ranging which are 
applicable in all cases. 

First of all, you have to impress on your 
pupil continually that he is now working in close 
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SUMMER IN BUSHEY HOUSE GROUNDS 


ECLUDED here, in rich profusion grow 

Gay flowering shrubs and staid, time-mellowed 

trees; 
Syringa, whose mock-orange blossoms bring 
A sweet and clinging scent to the soft air. 
Elder and copper-beech; the lime in flower; 
Cedar, with its widespread, shade-giving boughs 
In alternating layers—black and green... . 


But in the shapeliest and most feminine 

Of trees, the willow—gracefully aslant 

The gentle ripples of the shining lake 

Where water-lilies sun their glossy leaves— 

A myriad unseen hands wave feathery fans, 

And with each whispering breeze the old tree sighs. 
Remembering .. . 


Remembering .. . 
And in the rising meadow-land beyond 
The little yellow privet-hedge, the cows 
Meditatively graze and find their way 
To pools of shade beneath the scattered trees. 


MARGARET ENEVER. 


co-operation with his trainer, and that nothing, 
however alluring, must distract his attention 
from whistle and signals. It is desirable to 
choose a quiet stretch of country where there is 
not much game about. In any case, every care 
should be taken to avoid disturbing nesting 
birds, and wide open fields are preferable to 
narrow strips where hedges only restrict move- 
ment and break a dog’s gallop. 

Never try to walk a young dog in fields 
which are furrowed (because he will probably 
follow up the furrow regardless of his point 
of range), nor where there are sheep or 
other dogs about to take his mind off his work. 
Start at the end and walk slowly up the middle 
of a field into the wind, the object being to 
make your puppy sweep across your front from 
left to right and vice versa, and to make an 
advance of twenty yards or so each time he 
reaches the lateral boundary hedges. The dog 
should be at heel until you wave him on, and if 
he is shy and turns back after a short advance, 
go up and encourage him, and for a time you 
may have to be content with his work on a very 
restricted pattern. If he disregards your signals 
entirely, and again insists on coming in, turn 
your back on him and try to wave him in the 
opposite direction. On the other hand, a bold 
dog may range too far; if so, call him up at 
once, start him to a flank, and see if he quarters 
his ground carefully. Generally speaking, an 
hour or so daily of this kind of thing for a week 
will give any dog a sound general idea of what 
is required; this range will not be anything like 
correct, but he will have reached a stage when 
various points of error can be taken one by one. 

The essential point in these early lessons is 
that the puppy should be trained to watch for 
signals, and not break fence; but you will 
probably find that the amount of exercise 
suggested will tone down high spirits and 
make your pupil fairly amenable to orders. 

* * * 

It is a matter of opinion, but many men 
hold, and I think with very good reason, that 
young dogs allowed to work up to fur are seldom 
as useful on birds as those which are taught at 
the outset that hares and rabbits are forbidden 
fruit. The spaniel, for example, which is used 
for rabbiting, will always go for the stronger 
ground scent in preference to the trail of 
feathered game; a choice that proves awkward 
when we send him for a runner, and a shot hare 
or rabbit is lying about. So, if you want to train 
your youngster to the highest pitch of :steadi- 
ness, he must be broken off fur on the first 
occasions he sees it, and by no half-hearted 
measures. For some weeks the more rabbit 
temptations he is exposed to the better, for 
there is no greater ordeal for a young dog than 
to remain steady when a rabbit darts up under 
his nose. 

It is no bad plan to take the puppy out 
ferreting, put on a check-cord, and as soon as he 
runs in, as he will, stand on it hard. This pulls 
him up with a jerk, both unexpected and pain- 
ful, and when, after a few such performances, 
the dog ceases to dash forward, the check-cord 
can be taken off. Just as in cases of sheep 
chasing, to be stern in early days is the only 
efficacious way of instruction. If the dog breaks 
clean away, the only thing to do is to wait 
until he comes back, and there and then make 
the punishment fit the crime. In my humble 
opinion this is the only fault for which it is 
necessary sometimes to give the dog a thrashing, 
and there is this much to be said for it; that it 
nearly always has the dual effect of instantly 
breaking him of chase and saving him a great 
deal of future punishment. Moreover, once a 
puppy will sit down behind bolting fur, he has 
learnt implicit obedience, and half the battle of 
his training is won. 

xk 

Of course, it is quite likely he will soon run 
into game, and that, as the proper hunting 
instinct is not yet developed, he will chase it. If 
so, try to make him drop at once. The chances 
are he won’t, but here I think one can afford to 
give more latitude. A hunt or two of this kind 
will do a puppy no harm, for the sooner he learns 
that birds can fly a good deal faster than he can 
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gallop, the better. So never punish him for 
such a fault, which is only one of inexperience, 
but chide him gently, and take him back to the 
exact spot where he flushed the covey, making 
him stand stock-still for several minutes, head- 
on to the direction the birds have taken. At the 
same time, if you notice in the course of his 
ranging, that the dog is slowing up and begin- 
ning to quest about, try to make him drop at 
once, then move quietly up to him and encour- 
age him on till the birds rise. Then stand for an 
appreciable time with the dog dropped, and 
such deliberate methods will impress him, even 
if he does not as yet fully understand the reason. 

At the end of a fortnight the puppy of aver- 
age intelligence should be fairly well grounded in 
the elements of ranging. Although several 
points of detail will arise for the trainer’s 
attention before the pupil can be passed as 
efficient, the time will have arrived when the 
question of an older companion to lead the 
puppy in his work may be considered. The 
youngster should be allowed to work alone, but 
when he is taken up, it will do him a lot of good, 
since dogs are imitative creatures, to watch the 
movements of a fully experienced “hand’’. 

* * * 

Temperamentally, dogs differ so widely 
that it is impossible to generalise as to how 
much of this kind of work will be necessary 
before a youngster can be safely worked in 
company. Even when his steadiness on point 
and dropping can be taken for granted, it is as 
well to introduce him gradually to a wider field, 
taking him out when only one, or at most two, 
other guns are shooting. Then the youngster 
will work at first with only one companion of his 
own kind, instead of a bevy of dogs, which might 
divert his attention. 

If circumstances are such that you can only 
introduce the youngster to a full field of shooters 
I would suggest that, for the first day or so at 
any rate, you make him more or less a passive 
spectator of the scene. I do not say that he 
should be prevented from doing anything at all, 
but the amount of active work allowed depends 
to a great extent on his reaction to the presence 
of so many dogs and people. This is obviously a 
matter for each individual owner to decide, but 
in general the following suggestions may be 
offered:— 

Never work a young dog too long. If he is 
worked when he is tiring he loses keenness. 

Let punishment be given sparingly and only 
for grave misdemeanours. 

The dog knows well enough when he has 
erred, and the lash laid gently over him is more 
efficacious than cutting into him with it. Never 
forget to reward good work, or to give the word 
of encouragement when it is merited. 

Until your dog is made, do not let him 
come in contact with wild or jealous animals. 

And if you want to turn out a good bird- 
finder teach him, for a long time at any rate, 
that the way of a well-mannered dog with fur is 
to ignore it completely. 


ANMMMAMAMAWMAMMMM2™"™ 
NIGHTFALL IN THE BLACK COUNTRY 


/ IKE giant trees in forests long ago, 
The clustered stacks on our horizon grow, 
Sombre against the saffron after-glow. 


Coal is the sap that fills these sturdy trees, 
Their foliage of smoke a tangled frieze 
Of ghostly shapes, at nightfall ill at ease. 


Darkness descends, and now the scene is lit 
By cupola and furnace, bit by bit; 
A slag-heap, burning, silhouettes the Pit. 


Flames from the footplate and the furnace-bed 
Light up the sombre shadows overhead, 
Gleaming with after-sunset gold and red. 


Deep down below, the miner’s lamp to-night 
Shines on the old, old treasure, black and bright, 
Hidden, before the Birth of Man, from sight, 
And now, primeval forests, brought to light. 


FRED. W. BayLiss 
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* In Egypt this means ‘the call is for’. And the call is being 


answered with regular supplies of Gilbey’s Gin. 
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Hard Courts Hard Courts 
made with made with 
Semi-loose Semi-loose 
or or 
Non-attention Non-attention 
surfaces. surfaces. 


HARD LAWN TENNIS COURTS, SPORTS & WELFARE 
GROUNDS, PUBLIC PARKS, etc. 
(Bulk levelling with heavy mechanical tools can be promptly undertaken) 


Suppliers of 
THE NOTED ‘ EN-TOUT-CAS ’ LAWN TENNIS BALL which is PARTICULARLY 
SUITABLE for HARD COURTS and noted for being LIVELY and LASTING. 
Also LAWN TENNIS NETS. 


Makers of 
LAWN TENNIS POSTS and SOCKETS for HARD COURTS. PERFORATED 
PLASTIC TAPES for marking Courts. HARD COURT TOP DRESSINGS. 


Specialists for 
GRASS SEEDS, special TURF FERTILISERS, MOSS and WEED KILLERS, 
special HARD COURT BRUSHES, TOOLS, etc. 


BUILDING and CIVIL ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS 


specialising in earth moving—Levelling of large Areas—ROADS, SEWERS, etc. 
Mechanical Plant for Hire 


All enquiries to: 
am ; 
THE EN-TOUT-CAS CO. LTD. 


By iniment 
SYSTON, Nr. LEICESTER (Syston 86163) xi/ican. 
‘Court Makers. 
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te late 
King George V. 
Hard | own Tennis 
Cours Makers 


London Office in Fortnum & Mason’s Sports Dept., 182 Piccadilly (REGent 141) 
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HAYMARKET THEATRE 
FROM 1720 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


R. W. MACQUEEN-POPE 
M has written an admirable 
history of the Haymarket 
Theatre, London, under the title 
Haymarket: Theatre of Perfection 
(W. H. Allen, 17s. 6d.). When I was 
last in the theatre Mr. Noel Coward’s 
Present Laughter was being performed 
there, and still is at this time of 
writing, and it is interesting to reflect 
on the long span of success, mostly in 
comedy, that touches at one point 
Mr. Coward and at the other the author 
of one of our most-loved hymns, 
Christians Awake, Salute the Happy 
Morn. 
This was Dr. John Byrom. In 
a stained-glass window of Manchester 


lexicographer”’ but an odd flamboyant 
creature from Chester. John Potter, 
the working carpenter who built the 
Haymarket, taking a colossal risk in 
those days of “‘Patent’’ theatres, had 
a lot to thank Johnson for. Johnson 
gave the theatre its first long run, 
though in those days, of course, a run 
of a month was sensational. Johnson 
disappeared from the London scene 
about a dozen years later. Near the 
lovely Cheshire village of Gawsworth 
there is a wood known to this day as 
Maggotty Johnson’s Wood, and I have 
seen the stone beneath which Johnson 
is buried there. ‘‘How he came to be 
buried there must remain a mystery,”’ 
says Mr. Macqueen-Pope; but there is 


AMAAAAAMAAAAAMMMAMAMAMMAMMMM 
HAYMARKET: THEATRE OF PERFECTION. By W. Macqueen- Pope 
(W. H. Allen, I7s. 6d.) 


THE END OF AN AGE, By Dr. W. R. Inge 
(Putnam, 10s. 6d.) 
AUNT ALBINIA. By Elizabeth Inglis- Jones 
(Faber, 9s. 6d.) 
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Cathedral you will see him as one of 
the eight worthies to bring distinc- 
tion to Manchester. (Or you used to. 
I don’t know whether the war has 
spared that window.) The Hay- 
market, which was opened in 1720, 
had a thin time till a ridiculous play 
called Huyvlothrumbo brought success 
in 1729. Byrom was not the author; 
but, says Mr. Macqueen-Pope, “‘it had 
an epilogue, as most plays had in 
those days, and this was written by 
a John Byron, who had invented 
a system of shorthand and who was 
also a rhymester—poet would be a 
misnomer.”’ 


HYMN-WRITER’S STRUGGLES 


Mr. Macqueen-Pope has got the 
name wrong; it was Byrom, not 
Byron; and he doesn’t mention that 
Byrom was the author, later, of one 
of our most justly celebrated hymns. 
But to find Byrom associated with 
this old farce is, if hardly important, 
at least interesting. He can hardly 
have been an altogether bad poet, 
according to the stiff and formal 
standards of the time, for some of his 
things appeared in the Spectator under 
Addison’s editorship. The Hurlo- 
thrumbo episode would have occurred 
at the time when he was trying in one 
way and another to earn a living for 
himself and his young wife. His 
system of shorthand was one means 
to this end. People who liked to keep 
private records valued his tuition, 
among them Horace Walpole, the 
Earl of Chesterfield and the Duke of 
Devonshire. He was well-known in 
London, and became a Fellow of the 
Royal Society. His years of scraping 
and paring ended when his brother 
died in 1740. He inherited the family 
fortune, retired to the then rustic 
family seat, Kersal Cell, Manchester, 
and there wrote his famous hymn. It 
is delightful to think of such a person 
being associated with a Haymarket 
success. 

The author of Hurlothrumbo was 
Samuel Johnson, not “the great 


nothing mysterious in a Cheshire man 
retiring to a Cheshire village to die, 
or in an eccentric (and that he was 
one the long-lingering name Maggotty 
suggests) choosing to be buried in 
a wood. Anyway, John Byrom and 
old Maggotty Johnson are an amusing 
pair to find harnessed together in the 
Haymarket’s beginnings—symptom- 
atic of much idiosyncrasy that was to 
follow. 

In those early days a theatre like 
the Haymarket had a hard struggle to 
live. According to the letter of the 
law, only a theatre holding a “‘ patent”’ 
could stage a play; but, as happens 
with all laws that are contrary either 
to the well-being or the commonsense 
of the people, this one was derided and 
flouted. Foote, one of the early great 
names associated with the Hay- 
market—Fielding was another—was 
a past-master at dodging the authori- 
ties. He would receive no money at 
the doors, but would sell tickets in 
advance, inviting people to take tea 
or chocolate with him and to enjoy 
a little entertainment afterwards. 
There were all sorts of ruses, and 
sometimes the law was openly defied 
and plays performed, patent or no 
patent. It was all very idiotic, but 
also very embarrassing for those who 
sought to give entertainment to the 
people, for there was no telling when 
the Law, supine at times, might 
suddenly awake and make things 
most unpleasant indeed. 


DAYS OF FISTICUFFS 

Then, of course, although the 
18th century is spoken of as the Age 
of Enlightenment, it was, in fact, 
a rough and riotous time. It was not 
unknown, when Walpole was Prime 
Minister, for him to go ‘‘behind” 
and with his cane thrash an actor who 
had made unmistakable references to 
him. The uproarious conduct of the 
crowd had to be reckoned with, too. 
It was not beyond them to start 
pulling the place to pieces, if they were 
upset, and burning the properties 
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dragged out into the street, incited on 
one occasion by no less a person than 
the Duke of Cumberland, who leapt 

n the stage sword in hand, yelling 
“ Follow me !” 

They were stirring days theatri- 
cally, and Mr. Macqueen-Pope, who 
writes this sort of thing better than 
anyone else to-day, does them justice. 
He brings the story up to our own 
more decorous times, but, for me, it 
is those early days of John Potter, the 
carpenter, of Hurlothrumbo, of Field- 
ing, Foote and fisticuffs, that make 
the best reading. 


THE GLOOMY DEAN 

Seven long essays by Dr. W. R. 
Inge make the book called The End 
of an Age (Putnam, 10s. 6d.). ‘‘The 
titles of the chapters,’ says Dr. Inge, 
“may sound more despondent than 
the text. The next fifty years are 
likely to be a very difficult and dan- 
gerous time; but the body politic 
generates anti-toxins as well as toxins, 
and the volume of Toynbee’s Study of 
History on Challenge and Response is 
a good tonic against pessimism.’’ But 
we must admit that, on the whole, it 
is a despondent book. In speaking of 
the possibility of a religious revival, 
the author says: ‘“‘There are grounds 
for hope, but none, I fear, for confi- 
dence.’’ That is the general sense of 
the whole of this work: the day is 
dark; the symptoms are disquieting; 
but man is a sturdy animal. He has 
come through much; he may come 
through much more. That is about 
the extent of Dr. Inge’s optimism. 

The author’s views on religion, he 
being so eminent a churchman, are of 
peculiar interest. They are mainly 
expressed in the chapter The Sickness 
of Christianity. He makes, very rightly, 
a distinction between Christianity and 
institutionalism, and one finds in his 
pages very little sympathy indeed 
with institutionalism as it is now 
expressed. For some forms of it, 
indeed, it is not too much to say that 
he is filled with loathing. He thinks 
it not unlikely that “‘institutionalism”’ 
will pass away, and this would not 
disappoint him for “‘the unity of the 
Spirit in the bond of peace-is far more 
important than church-going, a test 
which is naturally over-valued by the 
clerical profession.’’ The clerical pro- 
fession, especially in its Catholic form, 
does not charm him. ‘‘Such exclama- 
tions as ‘Ecrasez l’infame’ and ‘Le 
cléricalism, voila l’ennemi’ do not pro- 
ceed from the worst of men.’’ 


“i HOPE, BUT ...°’ 

Dr. Inge is not prepared to claim 
for Christianity an exclusive validity. 
He sums up thus: “‘It is very difficult 
to say whether Christianity, as dis- 
tinct from institutionalism, is really 
losing ground. It may be that in the 
future religious experience, as opposed 
to external authority, will be the 
‘impregnable rock’ of faith. If this is 
so, Christianity will become more 
individual and more universal. There 
will be an end of the insolent arrogance 
of exclusive ecclesiasticism. The 
different denominations will probably 
remain independent of each other, but 
they will recognise each other and 
work together. There will even be 
friendly intercourse with the religions 
of Asia. It has lately been said that 
both Christianity and Buddhism have 
lost by their alienation from each 
other, and I think this is true. That 
the ‘inner light’ or ‘testimony of the 
Holy Spirit’ is able to carry the weight 
which formerly devolved on the 
infallible Church and the infallible 
book I do not doubt. My doubt is 
whether the peoples of Europe will 
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accept a spiritual religion, or whether 
they will go back to the ‘weak and 
beggarly elements’ of superstition, and 
the deceptive lure of totalitarian 
politics. I know what I hope for, but 
it may very well be that one of St. 
Bernard’s ‘dark nights’ may overtake 
the religion as well as the secular 
condition of Europe.” 

So there you have it again. “I 
know what I hope, but The 
same note is struck in nearly all these 
essays. For example, in the one called 
The Twilight of Freedom, ‘we 
have before now been in danger of 
losing our liberty, but the danger has 
been overcome. We must hope and 
pray that it may be overcome again.”’ 
It all sounds like an echo of Tennyson’s 
not over-confident lines : 

Yet still we trust that somehow good 

May be the final goal of ill. 





A WELSH NOVEL 


The crucial moment in Miss 
Elizabeth Inglis-Jones’s novel Aunt 
Albinia (Faber, 9s. 6d.) is the one in 
which Albinia, driving with her 
newly married husband to the home 
she has never seen, turns into the 
Welsh valley, and _ her shining, 
enchanted eyes”’ see the lovely house. 
This was what she wanted to compen- 
sate her for all the frustration and 
humiliation she had suffered in her 
parents’ London home. In such a 
house she could be Someone. And 
then her husband said that she was 
making a mistake. That was not his 
house : his was that other, that dowdy 
house on the shady side of the valley. 
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All her life’s subsequent course 
flowed from the bitter disappointment 
of that moment. She learned that at 
least the house might be hers some day. 
It belonged to her husband’s childless 
cousin, Joseph. So there followed the 
long ‘‘making up”’ to Joseph, accom- 
plished not without scandal; the fear 
of offending him when that amorous 
buck wanted to carry matters too far. 
There followed the hatred of Josie, 
the gypsy child whom Joseph adopted 
and who became his heiress. There 
followed the bitter division between 
herself and her son, who fell in love 
with Josie and whose love she 
thwarted and brought to nought, 
bringing her own life to nought at the 
same time. 

It is a well-written novel. The 
Welsh country scene is admirably 
depicted, and the people have a lively 
individuality. 
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THE KING’S PLEASURE 


HE activities of the Kings of 

England in the Chase afford an 
admirable subject for just such a well- 
illustrated miscellany of hunting as 
Sabretache and Messrs. Eyre and 
Spottiswoode have conspired to pro- 
duce under the title Monarchy and the 
Chase (16s.). The author is a master 
of his subject, writes delightfully and 
discursively on topics which are all to 
his taste and may be trusted never to 
forget the satisfying anecdote or 
picturesque allusion. The _ illustra- 
tions range from panels of the Bayeux 
Tapestry to Press photographs of the 
present day, and are admirably chosen 
for their purpose. There is no doubt 
as to where the author’s heart is. 
“Tf Victoria the Good,” he writes, 
“had been a hunting lady, she would 
at once have recognised the fact that 
when she came to the throne her 
country was little short of a hunting 
paradise.’’ If it has gradually lost 
that character in days of town and 
agricultural planning, Sabretache is 
still willing to discuss the future of the 
chase in democratic days and to put 
up a good case for its continued 
prosperity. Dee J 
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Time marches on! 


We've all a job to do, 
a part to play 
To turn our economic night to day. 
That’s why I ask just now 
** Your patience, please. 
My own part takes me 


mainly overseas.” 


JOHNNIE 
WALKER 


Born 1820—still going strong 
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MAXIMUM PRICES 
as fixed by 
The Scotch Whisky Association 
“Red Label” 33/4 per bottle 
17/5 half-bottie 
“ Black Labe! ” 35/4 per bottle 
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Always with us... 


The men of these islands have struggled with the 
sea too long to forget the lure of canvas or the 
love of well-found craft. These traditional 
pleasures are always with us because they're always 
good .... whether it’s sailing we think of or that 
added pleasure which comes from saying... 


Dyer pense 


PLAYER'S NAVY CUT CIGARETTES 





MEDIUM OR MILD « PLAIN OR CORK TIPPED 
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Why Farmers Prefer 


New Ferguson Trailer 
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SAVE HAULING TIME with the new Ferguson 3-ton hydraulic tipping trailer. 1/3 of 
trailer load’s weight is automatically transferred forward of Ferguson tractor’s rear 
axle to give more traction, more front wheel stability. Finger-tip hydraulic lift 
control from driver’s seat elevates trailer load in less than 2 minutes, It’s part of the 
Ferguson System of complete farm mechanisation. Ask your Ferguson Dealer for 


a demonstration on your farm. 


Farm Better, Farm Faster with FERGUSON 
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EZIWHEEL 
TRUCKS & TRAILERS 





The No. 1017 TRUCK illustrated is now in production. 
Details of this and many other varieties are given in 
Catalogue No. B127 
STANDARD MODELS DELIVERY EX STOCK 


Also— 
STEEL, 
including all types of FENCING and GATES 


WIRE and WOOD PRODUCTS 


FARM, GARDEN and 
Ask for Catalogue No. B128 


Barnards, Ltd. 


Norfolk Iron Works, 
NORWICH 


and at 


for the ESTATE. 


28 Florence St. 
Birmingham |! 


110 Cannon St. 
London, E.C.4 
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FARMING NOTES 





AT THE ROYAL SHOW 


an occasion for meeting farm- 

ing friends who live at a dis- 
tance, and how pleasant it is to see 
again the man and his wife who were 
kind hosts when you went North to 
buy some sheep or the dairy instruc- 
tress who was one of a cheerful party 
who journeyed to Denmark before 
the war to study their ways of farm- 
ing! I always want more space and 
leisure at the big shows. Nowadays 
the crowds throng everywhere, and, 
somehow, I wish that at least one day 
at the Show could be reserved for 
those who are really farmers and not 
mere sightseers who would be as 
happy at a gymkhana or a circus as at 
the Royal Show. I know this wish 
must be suppressed, because the 
agricultural industry needs the inter- 
est of the great British public. More- 
over, I expect many of those who seem 
to be wandering about aimlessly or 
standing in line for food are just as 
closely concerned with farming as 
I am and have every right to attend 
the Show. Increased gate charges 
will not keep the crowds away, so the 
show societies must plan to make 
comfortable many more thousands 
than they attracted before the war. 
It is no easy matter to put up more 
pavilions and marquees while timber 
and labour are scarce. Government 
departments are sticky in permitting 
anything which might detract from 
the house-building programme and, 
even if the materials can be obtained 
from dumps and surplus stores, con- 
sent is given grudgingly. I am sorry 
for some of the Royal Show officials to 
whom Mr. Gaitskell’s minions refused 
any petrol to get to and from their 
duties. Most of us expect to crowd 
into trains and buses, but surely the 
man who has to be on duty in the 
showground before seven o’clock in 
the morning deserves some considera- 
tion. 


Trade Stands 


p= we look forward to the day 
when there will be some grouping 
of the machinery and equipment at 
the shows? As one walks down the 
avenues of trade stands, the eye is 
surfeited with elevators, binders and 
the other common-place equipment of 
the farm, and all this has to be gone 
through in order to search out, maybe, 
a sack hoist or some other particular 
item that is hidden among this array. 
I suppose farmers do go to the Royal 
Show to buy elevators and binders. 
Personally, I should always buy such 
standard equipment locally. It would 
suit the convenience of many people 
like myself if all the barn equipment 
were grouped together for ready com- 
parison of the different types offered. 
But I can readily see the objection of 
the maker, who would feel that he 
must have at least one representative 
in each section where his equipment 
was exhibited. In fact, a firm usually 
keeps to one general line of equipment, 
which may be milking machines and 
accessories, or ladders and wheel- 
barrows, and the staffing problem 
should not be insuperable. The real 
objection would be that many firms 
like to welcome their customers at 
their stands and show their hospital- 
ity, although no immediate business 
arises. 


The Charter 


HE tone and sense of the Conserva- 

tive Party’s Agricultural Charter 
should appeal to a wider public than 
farmers, landowners and farm-workers. 
There are many people in the towns 
who realise to-day that, if this country 
wants to enjoy more and better food, 
we must grow more at home. This 
is plain common sense in a world 
where the population is increasing at 
the rate of 20 millions a year and food 


RR’ SHOW week is always 


production is barely maintained 
This Agricultural Charter is a practical 
document which sets out clearly th« 
present-day requirements of the farm- 
ing industry here if food output is to 
be increased to the levels wanted by 
both major political parties. The 
document has had a friendly welcome 
from the Press, except in those fields 
where the theories of the London 
School of Economics still hold sway 
and any agricultural expansion is 
regarded with a jaundiced eye. It 
will be interesting to see how farming 
opinion forms on this document. 
I hear of public meetings arranged in 
the industrial towns, as well as agri- 
cultural districts, to discuss the 
Agricultural Charter. From this, only 
good can come. 


Scotland’s Farm Output 


HE Scottish Department of Agri- 

culture has published in Farm 
Economics some interesting figures 
showing the increase in food produc- 
tion since pre-war days. Crop output 
in quantity, as distinct from value, 
was up by 91 per cent. at the war- 
time peak in 1943-44. By last year 
this had fallen to 53 per cent. above 
pre-war. Livestock output, which had 
fallen by 12 per cent. in 1943-44, 
recovered 3 per cent. last year, so is 
still 9 per cent. below pre-war. Taken 
together and allowing for the decline 
in feeding-stuff imports, the net out- 
put in 1943-44 was about 38 per cent., 
and last year about 31 per cent., above 
the pre-war level. In Scotland, milk 
sales are now more important than 
sales of cattle and calves. This is 
a change from pre-war days, when 
beef was more important than milk. 
Output of pig meat is less than 
half, but poultry and eggs, which 
suffered a sharp set-back, are now 
recovering. We should have similar 
figures published for England and 
Wales, so that a complete picture for 
the whole country can be studied. 
Incidentally, the Agricultural Charter 
sets out a target of 50 per cent. 
increase over pre-war production, 
taking everything together. Scot- 
land’s figure is now 31 per cent. How 
long would it take to re-build pig and 
poultry, cattle and sheep, to gain the 
additional 19 per cent? If the feeding- 
stuffs could be bought freely from 
abroad, it should not take more than 
three, or at the most four, years. 


Timeliness 


N my farm, I have a constant 
reminder this season of the 
importance of timeliness in cultivating 
and sowing corn. On one side of a 
drove the ground was ready for barley 
planting in the second week of March 
and the crop was sown in perfect 
order then. Next door we had some 
bush clearing to do on one part of the 
field and all was not ready for planting 
until mid-April. Both crops had the 
same amount of fertiliser, but the late 
sown has nothing like caught up the 
early-sown. There is still a full three 
weeks’ difference between them. When 
it comes to harvest, I shall keep a close 
watch on the yields. Late barley may 
be barely fit to harvest by the end of 
September, when conditions, with the 
shorter days and the heavy dews, are 
always more difficult for gathering the 
grain crops in good order. I see that 
some experiments at Rothamsted 
have brought out clearly that delay in 
planting seed potatoes even in April 
means a considerable loss in yield for 
each day’s delay, and there are some 
figures from Yorkshire showing that 
in trials with marrow stem kale the 
crop sown in the second week of 
March gave 26 tons an acre; in the 
second week of April 21 tons an acre; 
and in the second week of May 18 tons 

an acre. 

CINCINNATUS. 
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BIG BUYERS COMB 
THE MARKET 


‘ 

S'REMARKABLE sequence of 

™ sales took place towards the 

end of last month. Four 
estates, in Kent, Suffolk, Yorkshire 
and Lincolnshire respectively, amount- 
ing in all to nearly 7,500 acres, were sold 
to investment corporations. Elaborate 
particulars had been prepared, and the 
properties had been parcelled out into 
numerous lots, but all four were dispos- 
ed of in their entirety; only in the 
case of the Flixton Estate, Suffolk, 
is there any likelihood that any 
part of the properties will be available 
for purchase by persons who were 
interested in individual lots. 

The 2,970 acres of the Flixton 
Estate had been divided into 85 lots 
before its purchase as a whole, before 
the auction, by Metropolitan Estates, 
Ltd.; the Barmston Estate of 2,232 
acres, five miles from Bridlington, 
Yorkshire, fetched £72,500 at the 
auction conducted by Mr. Norman J. 
Hodgkinson (Messrs. Bidwell and 
Son) on behalf of Mr. M. W. 
Wickham-Boynton ; the East Sutton 
Estate of 1,225 acres, near Maidstone, 
Kent, was sold to the trustees of the 
Bethlem Royal Hospital before the 
auction arranged by Messrs. Alfred J. 
Burrows, Clements, Winch and Sons; 
and Glentworth Hall and approximate- 
ly 1,000 acres near Gainsborough, 
Lincolnshire, has been purchased 
privately by the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners for England from Messrs. 
J. E. Walter and Sons, of Lincoln, 
acting on behalf of Mr. Frank Arden, 
the owner. Mr. Arden, however, will 
continue to occupy the house as tenant. 

Although many would-be pur- 
chasers of individual lots will have 
been disappointed by these sales, the 
power to sell the properties as a whole 
had been expressly reserved. 

Another important property sold 
as a whole was the Misses Cooper- 
Dean’s Stokewood Estate of 1,740 
acres at Droxford, Hampshire. Here, 
however, the purchaser was Mr. Tom 
Parker, who has been farming part of 
the estate for some years and who paid 
£67,500 at the auction conducted by 
Messrs. Fox and Sons and Messrs. 
Pink and Arnold, of Wickham. 


TENANTS THE BUYERS 


T two other recent auctions it was 
a different story. For example, 
when Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley offered the William Turner 
Hospital Estate of 1,817 acres at 
Northallerton, Yorkshire, four farms 
comprising 1,052 acres were sold to the 
tenants for a total of £27,500. The 
remaining four farms, comprising 762 
acres, were withdrawn for private 
negotiation, and three of them have 
since been sold. Two neighbouring 
farms, the property of Mr. J. S. Atkin- 
son, were included in the auction, one 
of which Haggitt Hill Farm, (132 acres) 
fetched £5,500, and the other, a small 
dairy and mixed holding, £2,500. 


AVERAGE OF £82 AN ACRE 


A Newbury, Berkshire, the 
Thatcham Estate of 1,163 acres, 
was submitted to auction by 
order of Sir William Mount, Bt., and 
the trustees of the Waring Estate. Of 
the total of £128,428 realised, 898 
acres of farm land fetched £73,380— 
an average of nearly £82 an acre—and 
226 acres of woodland fetched £45,075. 
Growing trees on the farms had been 
valued, and it was a condition of the 
sale that they should be included in 
the various lots and paid for in 
addition to the purchase price. 
Features of the sale were the purchase 
of Siege Cross Farm (167 acres) by Mr. 
J. G. Jannaway for £16,000 (plus 
£1,460 for growing timber); Park 
Farm, Thatcham (90 acres), and 


Ramsbury Fields (25 acres) by Mr. 
G. C. Denton for £11,256 (plus £1,026 
for growing timber); Colthrop Farm 
(158 acres) and Colthrop Lower Farm 
(32 acres) by Mr. F. W. Leach, the 
tenant, for £10,700 (plus £984 for 
growing timber); and 65 acres of 
timber known as Blacklands Copse by 
Gliksten, Ltd., for £10,000. The agents 
concerned were Messrs. Dreweatt, 
Watson and Barton, of Newbury. 

Another important sale at New- 
bury took place when 675 acres 
of the Baydon Manor Estate were sold 
in four lots for £24,950. The estate 
had been divided into five lots, but the 
manor house and 43 acres were sold 
privately before the auction held by 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley 
and Messrs. Thake and Paginton. 


INTERFERENCE WITH 
AUCTIONS 
HE Auctions-Biddings Agreement 
Act of 1927 specifies certain trans- 
actions relating to bidding at auctions 
that may be the subject of severe 
penalties. For example, an induce- 
ment or reward by one person to 
another to abstain from bidding is an 
offence under the Act. The question 
is now asked whether an announce- 
ment by a public authority, stating 
that it may wish to acquire a property 
submitted for auction, constitutes an 
offence. Only the other day, at a sale 
at Cambridge, Mr. Norman J. Hodg- 
kinson (Messrs. Bidwell and Sons), in 
the course of selling £40,000-worth of 
the Beldam estate, said that he had 
been officially notified, on the eve of 
the auction, that certain lots might 
be wanted by a public body which, 
however, had not served any notice of 
compulsory powers. Such notifica- 
tions are bound to have a damping 
effect on any sale, and more than 250 
people who attended the sale heartily 
endorsed Mr. Hodgkinson’s protest 
against such action. Nor is this an 
isolated instance, for at a recent sale 
held in the North of England the dis- 
closure that the local authority had 
written to the vendors indicating a 
possibility of buying the property is 
said to have reduced by thousands of 
pounds what had reasonably been 
expected for the estate. 
REDENHAM ESTATE FOR 
SALE 
HE Redenham Estate of 717 
acres, four miles from Andover, 
Hampshire, is to be auctioned next 
month unless sold privately before- 
hand. The property includes a 
medium-sized Georgian house (at pre- 
sent requisitioned); the home farm, 
which houses the well-known Reden- 
ham herd of Guernsey cattle (available 
for purchase); 12 cottages and 300 
acres of woodland. Messrs. Lofts and 
Warner, who are to sell the property 
on behalf of the executor of the late 
Sir Samuel Scott, state that although 
the estate has been divided into lots, 
it will first be offered as a whole. 
PROCURATOR. 


MR. HERBERT CALKIN 

IS many friends among the 

readers of COUNTRY LIFE will be 
interested to know that Mr. Herbert 
Calkin, who succeeded the late Mr. 
Herbert Pratt as Manager of the 
business, has retired from active par- 
ticipation in the company’s activities. 
His services will, however, be retained 
in an advisory capacity. He joined the 
company as a boy in 1900, and was 
given a seat on the board in 1930. His 
fellow directors marked their high 
regard for his services by presenting 
him with a Georgian silver tea service, 
and the staff of Country LIFE, with 
many expressions of their personal 
affection, gave him a television set 
and a travelling bag. 
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BRISTOL WORKS LTD GR STOEL 2 














PRESENTING A NEW MODEL OF THE 


Inter-Row Hoeing 
and Cultivating . 


The ‘ Colwood ’ Motor Hoe Model ‘ B’ is the finest single { 
wheel machine for working intensively cultivated ground. 

Operating on a pneumatic drive wheel with the new Avon 
* big tractor’ tread, the ‘ Colwood’ Model ‘ B’ combines 
perfect balance with extreme narrow width, enabling it to 
be safely worked down a 12 in. row irrespective 
of the height of the plants. Totally enclosed 
roller chain drive and a specially designed 2- 
forward speed gearbox are among the features 
of this new model, which is still powered by 
the well-known J.A.P. 4-stroke petrol engine, 
developing 12 hop. 
Fuller information 
about the 
© Colwood’ Motor Hoe 
Model ‘ B’ will gladly 
be sent on request. 


IDEAL MACHINE FOR 










IMPORTANT 


The ‘ Colwood’ 
can easily be 
converted into an 
efficient Motor 
Lawn Mower or 
adapted for 
pulling one or two 
‘Whitwood’ 
Seed Drills. 








MOTOR HO 


DASHWOOD ENGINEERING LTD., EMPIRE WORKS, LONDON, S.E.20 


Telephone : SYDenham 5161/3 
parva nnn 
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“Sloppy Joe” sweater in navy and white 

striped wool, in a fine taut stitch. Note the 

deep squared armholes and the bloused look at 
the waistline. Simpson 


Short slacks for the shore in navy gabardine with a bib, from Jaeger. Cashmere 


sweater in white by Pringle 


; WEATERS have burst into the fashion news 
S s summer. After years of strict adherence 
to the classic style, the closely-fitting, round- 
necked variety that tucks into the waist, they have 
suddenly launched out into new lengths and deep 
armholes. For one thing, they have accommo- 
dated themselves to the changing mood of fashion; 
for another, both very thick and very thin yarns 
are available again, so that designers have plenty 
of opportunity for varying their stitches. The 
feather-weight cashmeres are still the favourites 
and, as their great advantage lies in their sleek fit 
under a closely-fitting jacket, they are still made 
for this country on these lines, with round necks 
edged with a narrow ribbed band to fit the base 
of the neck. But the women abroad are asking for 
a little more variety, so a change is imminent here, 
beginning with a discreet touch of cable-stitch on 
the neckline or making a shallow yoke or a band 
down the front. 

The great innovation of the summer has been 
the introduction of the “Sloppy Joe”’ sweater 
which has attained immense popularity abroad. 
This has deep armholes, with the sleeves usually 

q oe inset with a square cut, and is baggy about the 
(Right) Spot rayon dressmaker sun and swim “% F hips. It is primarily intended for sports wear with 
suit, mangoes omen al crease- aoe ’ slacks or mid-calf jeans, but also looks well with 
resisting, and fast to sea, sun and air. Jantzen (Conti oe page 98) 


Wool twin-set with trim unpadded shoulders 
and long lines to wear over skirt or slacks. 


Harrods 
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ELEGANT 
MATERNITY 
MODEL 


Youthful, dignified and lovely, is 
this elegantly-styled Maternity 
dress by the White House. In 
steel-coloured crepe, with contrast 
magnolia coloured little turn down 
collar and bows on the bodice, it 
has 3 sleeves, sash belt tying at 
the side, and a full circular skirt. 





THE WHITE HOUSE 


(Linen Specialists) LTD. 


51, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Telephone: MAYfair 5473 

















an 


A health and beauty 
treatment in one! 


a 


Lingerie . . + 


Is your hair impoverished — dry and brittle? | 
Biocrin Shampoo-Reconditioner will restore it to Dressing gown in rayon satin with sumptuous 
quilted collar and cuffs.. Pale pink or ice blue. 
Bust sizes 34’ +38" (7 coupomy £12. 17. 8d 

(Larger sizes extra) 


natural — silkiness. Biocrin contains nourishing | 
ingredients and feeds the roots as it cleanses the hair. 


Regularly used by famous hair stylists. 


|: pomade shampoo 


btainable at hairdressers, chemists, (Boots, etc:) and stores. 3/Od. and 5/Od. per jar or tube. 
—_ For White or fair hair ask for BLUE BIOCRIN. 


Harvey Nichols | 
of Knightsbridge — 


Harvey Nichols & Co. Ltd., Knightsbridge, London, S.W.1. SLOane 3440 
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sports skirts in tweeds and tartans. The striped 
designs are the most fashionable, such as the model 
we have photographed, but this style is also made 
in thick plain toned tricots, and also as a narrow 
ribbed sweater. Much the same kind of casual gar- 
ment for sports is also shown in a thick cotton poplin, 
when it looks rather like a man’s pyjama jacket and 
is intended for the beach, boating and yachting. 

The thick woollen sweaters, as much like a 
fisherman’s as possible, that look hand-knitted but 
are actually woven on the loom are being featured by 
Lillywhites. They have long sleeves and a roll collar, 
and look very chic on holiday or for sports. Many of 
the hand-knit cardigans are hip-length, in thick 
white wool and fancy arrangements of cable-stich with 
an inset waistband of narrow ribbing. Sweaters in 
fine wool are featured by Fortnum’s; long-sleeved and 
looking as though they were done entirely by hand in 
plain knitting, they are actually knitted on the 
machine. Fortnum’s show them in pale colours— 
silver-grey and white being very smart—and com- 
bine them with flannel jerkins in black or very dark 
colours and with mid-calf jeans in fine tartan tweed 
and in deep, rich colour mixtures. For cold days they 
would be ideal. An excellent colour combination 
shown had a pale silver-grey sweater with a black 
jerkin and jeans in deep greens and blues with 
chalk lines of canary yellow. 


fe ee generally, which have remained 
static for so many years, are blossoming out in 
all directions. For the new autumn colour schemes, 
Fortnum and Mason are showing crocodile handbags 
in dark fir-tree greens which are quite exquisite. For 
more dressy occasions they show pin seals in pale 
cactus greens. The bags are compact, oblong or 
nearly square, and smaller than they have been. They 
are made on a solid base, so that they can stand 
upright, and have handles. 

Then the princess slips are sprouting flounces at 


the bottom below the knee to give them the right length and width for 
The flounces are cut on the bias and set in with lace 
beading and a lacy edging, or with hem-stitching, and the lingerie depart- 


the mid-calf skirts. 


ments are beginning to look almost Edwardian again. 





Wedge slippers in corduroy on a square- 
toe last with ankle straps, in dove grey and 
other colours. Joyce 
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Mackintoshes are another item in the wardrobe 
that are changing their contours. Newest of all ar 
those made with a bodice and flared skirt to wear over 
the new dresses. Some are cut in sections and gores s: 
that they achieve the hour-glass waistline smoothly ; 
others are gathered in with elastic at the waistline. 
At D. H. Evans, I saw a very pretty red and white 
spotted one with a hood and with elastic at th 
waistline, light to carry and smart to wear on holiday. 

Fancy blouses are another highlight of the 
summer fashions, designed for the dark silk skirts that 
are so flattering. At Elizabeth Arden there is a 
charming long-sleeved shirt blouse, in sheer white 
striped with pink silk. This has an open neck, big 
soft revers and would be ideal for week-end house 
parties, as the material does not crush easily and takes 
very little room in a suitcase. The fragile material 
combined with the severe cut is most effective. Their 
travelling handbag in pigskin or dark brown leather 
is beautifully fitted with powder compact, lipstick and 
matching rouge in gilt cases on one side, and, on the 
other, a whole range of their preparations mounted 
on a separate panel which can be taken out and 
placed on the dressing-table. There is a separate 
compartment on the outside of the bag in which 
money can be kept so that it is easily accessible. 
A small, rectangular, travelling make-up box filled 
with preparations takes up very little room in a suit- 
case, is elegantly finished in blue, brown or red 
leather with a pale pink lining. 

In Switzerland, the young girls are dancing in 
white lawn and muslin blouses cut out with low oval 
necklines and edged with a ruche of embroidery. 
Another ruche makes a tiny sleeve, and the blouses 
are worn with wide gored silk skirts, ending about 
nine inches from the ground, and sandals that lace 
up the leg. Sometimes the entire outfit is in duster- 
checked taffeta in green and white—very fetching. 
This same boat-shaped neckline is shown on some of the 
woollen dresses for the autumn. It has the low neckline 





filled in with white piqué, or with tulle or lace for evening. For wearing 
under the white lawn blouses, camisoles in sprigged white lawn edged 
with lace are shown; lacy flounced petticoats in white for the dark skirts. 


P, Joyce REYNOLDs. 





DIGRIFIED - DISTINCTIVE 


(in a_ closed 


CROSSWORD No. 961 


Two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. 
envelope) 
2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,” 
first post on the morning of Thursday, July 15, 1948 

4 Norre.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. 13. 


must reach “Crossword No. 961, 


Country Lire, 9 
not later than the 


ACROSS 
1. The singers in the dawn chorus, for instance 
(4, 5, 5) 
Solutions 8. Guard from Tresco (6) 
. In a male disguise Nancy reigns in China (7) 
12. The owl seems to set store by it, however (4) 
101 unfit men (anagr.) (10) 








15. The prehistoric way (5) 

16. Result of the spilling of rivers of ink? (5, 3) 

17. Illuminating fish (3) 

18. Elymas (8) 

20. ee reply given to Edward’s request 
(5) 


23. As a mere captain can Yardley do this to 
Bradman? (10) 

24. A joke in the garden (4) 

26. One who laid him down with a will ! (7) 

27. Sparkles (6) 

28. Stars and Stripes in the mirror (9, 5) 


DOWN 
. Cobs are broken in and get away (7) 
. Mark up for the school (4) 
Hoped-for result from an intake of workers (6) 
How Frank might be expected to speak (8) 
. Ridding the doubtful of doubt (10) 
. Valued supporter; clearly no Communist (9, 3) 
. They compose the programme (5) 
. He should not need to be told to mark his 
man (12) 
. Greener tea (anagr.) (10) 
. “The blessed damozel leaned out 
‘From the gold of Heaven.” 
—D. G. Rossetti (3) 


17. The right kind of behaviour in church (8) 
19. Matters of observance (5) 
21. It requires one large piece of land or more (7) 
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Name 





22. Very uneven indeed (6) 
25. ‘And the stately ships go on 


” 





(Mr., Mrs., etc.) 


AAMATESS ceessersesse 


** To their haven under the ——. 
—Tennyson (4) 











STATIONERY 


Ask Atso For SHaR?PES CLASSIC 
BirTHOAY Carbs AT YOUR STATIONERS. 


WN SHARPE LTD- BRADFORD 


water. 








SOLUTION TO No. 960. 


DOWN.—1, Bodkin; 2, Gambit; 3, Nancy; 4, Integral; 5, Gloves; 
7, Orations; 8, Tide race; 11, Caller; 15, Hourly; 17, Potsherd; 18, Pala- 
tine; 19, Adriatic; 22, Stroll; 23, Carrot; 24, Lesser; 26, Sinew. 


. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which 
appeared in the issue of July 2, will be announced next week. 

ACROSS.—1, Beginnings; 6 and 10, Portland; 9, Diminution; 

12, Icily; 13, Grenadier; 14, Wheat; 16, Clinic; 20, Opaque; 21, Adorn; 

25, Scarlatti; 26, Spade; 27 and 29, Evil-doer; 28, Fortinbras; 30, Slack 


The winner of Crossword No. 959 is 


Mrs. W. Benton, 
65, Warwick Square, 
S.W.1. 





CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY: This periodical is sold sub 


ject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first given, be lent, 
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Gaal 


re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 2/- and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated conditiop 
or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade; or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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THE FINEST SKIRTS MADE 
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a WITH THE COLOURS OF 
THE HIGHLANDS BLENDED 
INTO FASHION 
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WHOLESALE ONLY 


“GLEN- HAR’ LTD. (LOUIS HARRIS GLASGOW LTD) NORTH HILLINGTON GLASGOW SW? 
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WELL-KNOWN BRITISH HABITS 


Refusing to bow to the inevitable ... 


Taking off our hats to... 





Underwear and Cardinal socks 








Wolsey Ltd. Leicester 
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The Coat illustrated 
is from a summer 
collection of fine furs 
in Ocelot, Cheetah 
and Serval Cat. 
To help you choose 
your furs wisely. 
Heelas offer the 
services of a resident 
fur specialist and an 
intimate knowledge 


of country requirements. 


STORE YOUR FURS AT HEELAS. 
WRITE FOR PRICE LIS1 
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Looe Phone Reading 4411 
A distinctive store on the upper reaches of the Thames 
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IN LIMITED SUPPLY AT MOST GOOD SHOPS AND STORES 
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Forget your feet Enjoy the bracing 
support of the steel arch bridge. 
a comfort feature perfected in 


Arch Preserver shoes 
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DV exc. PRESERVER SHOE LTD., 17-18 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1. (Wholesale Only) 





